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THE  LAST  ORACLE 

(A.D.  361.) 

efrrcn-e  t<£  fiaai\rj'i,  x^0-^  *&**  fia(8a\os  av\d ' 
ovKfTi  4>o7j8os  ex€l  Ka\v$av,  ov  fiavriSa  Sdtyvrjv, 
ov  irayhv  \a\4ovaav  '  atrea&ero  kou  KdXov  vdwp. 

Years  have  risen  and  fallen  in  darkness  or  in  twilight, 

Ages  waxed  and  waned  that  knew  not  thee  nor  thine, 
While  the  world  sought  light  by  night  and  sought  not  thy 
light, 

Since  the  sad  last  pilgrim  left  thy  dark  mid  shrine. 
Dark  the  shrine  and  dumb  the  fount  of  song  thence  welling, 

Save  for  words  more  sad  than  tears  of  blood,  that  said  : 
Tell  the  king,  on  earth  has  fallen  the  glorious  dwelling, 

And  the  watersprings  that  spake  are  quenched  and  dead. 
Not  a  cell  is  left  the  God,  no  roof  no  cover; 

In  his  hatid  the  prophet  laurel  flowers  no  more. 
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And  the  great  king's  high  sad  heart,  thy  true  last  lover, 

Felt  thine  answer  pierce  and  cleave  it  to  the  core. 

And  he  bowed  down  his  hopeless  head 

In  the  drift  of  the  wild  world's  tide, 
And  dying,  Thou  hast  conquered,  he  said, 

Galilean  ;  he  said  it,  and  died. 
And  the  world  that  was  thine  and  was  ours 
When  the  Graces  took  hands  with  the  Hours 
Grew  cold  as  a  winter  wave 
In  the  wind  from  a  wide-mouthed  grave, 
As  a  gulf  wide  open  to  swallow 
The  light  that  the  world  held  dear. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  ! 

Age  on  age  thy  mouth  was  mute,  thy  face  was  hidden, 
And  the  lips  and  eyes  that  loved  thee  blind  and  dumb  ; 

Song  forsook  their  tongues  that  held  thy  name  forbidden, 
Light  their  eyes  that  saw  the  strange  God's  kingdom 
come. 
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Fire  for  light  and  hell  for  heaven  and  psalms  for  paeans 

Filled  the  clearest  eyes  and  lips  most  sweet  of  song, 
When  for  chant  of  Greeks  the  wail  of  Galileans 

Made  the  whole  world  moan  with  hymns  of  wrath  and 
wrong. 
Yea,  not  yet  we  see  thee,  father,  as  they  saw  thee, 

They  that  worshipped  when  the  world  was  theirs  and 
thine, 
They  whose  words  had  power  by  thine  own  power  to 
draw  thee 
Down  from  heaven  till  earth  seemed  more  than  heaven 
divine. 

For  the  shades  are  about  us  that  hover 

When  darkness  is  half  withdrawn 
And  the  skirts  of  the  dead  night  cover 

The  face  of  the  live  new  dawn. 
For  the  past  is  not  utterly  past 
Though  the  word  on  its  lips  be  the  last, 
And  the  time  be  gone  by  with  its  creed 
When  men  were  as  beasts  that  bleed, 
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As  sheep  or  as  swine  that  wallow, 
In  the  shambles  of  faith  and  of  fear. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  ! 

Yet  it  may  be,  lord  and  father,  could  we  know  it, 

We  that  love  thee  for  our  darkness  shall  have  light 
More  than  ever  prophet  hailed  of  old  or  poet 

Standing  crowned  and  robed  and  sovereign  in  thy  sight. 
To  the  likeness  of  one  God  their  dreams  enthralled  thee, 
Who  wast  greater  than  all  Gods  that  waned  and  grew  ; 
Son  of  God  the  shining  son  of  Time  they  called  thee, 

Who  wast  older,  O  our  father,  than  they  knew. 
For  no  thought  of  man  made  Gods  to  love  or  honour 

Ere  the  song  within  the  silent  soul  began, 
Nor  might  earth  in  dream  or  deed  take  heaven  upon  her 
Till  the  word  was  clothed  with  speech  by  lips  of  man. 
And  the  word  and  the  life  wast  thou, 
The  spirit  of  man  and  the  breath  ; 
And  before  thee  the  Gods  that  bow 
Take  life  at  thine  hands  and  death. 
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For  these  are  as  ghosts  that  wane, 
That  are  gone  in  an  age  or  twain  ; 
Harsh,  merciful,  passionate,  pure, 
They  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure  ; 
Be  their  life  as  the  swan's  or  the  swallow, 

They  pass  as  the  flight  of  a  year. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 

Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  ! 

Thou  the  word,  the  light,  the  life,  the  breath,  the  glory, 

Strong  to  help  and  heal,  to  lighten  and  to  slay, 
Thine  is  all  the  song  of  man,  the  world's  whole  story  ; 

Not  of  morning  and  of  evening  is  thy  day. 
Old  and  younger  Gods  are  buried  or  begotten 

From  uprising  to  downsetting  of  thy  sun, 
Risen  from  eastward,  fallen  to  westward  and  forgotten, 

And  their  springs  are  many,  but  their  end  is  one. 
Divers  births  of  godheads  find  one  death  appointed, 

As  the  soul  whence  each  was  born  makes  room  for 
each  ; 
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God  by  God  goes  out,  discrowned  and  disanointed, 
But  the  soul  stands  fast  that  gave  them  shape  and 
speech. 

Is  the  sun  yet  cast  out  of  heaven  ? 
Is  the  song  yet  cast  out  of  man  ? 
Life  that  had  song  for  its  leaven 
To  quicken  the  blood  that  ran 
Through  the  veins  of  the  songless  years 
More  bitter  and  cold  than  tears, 
Heaven  that  had  thee  for  its  one 
Light,  life,  word,  witness,  O  sun, 
Are  they  soundless  and  sightless  and  hollow, 
Without  eye,  without  speech,  without  ear  ? 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  ! 

Time  arose  and  smote  thee  silent  at  his  warning, 

Change  and  darkness  fell  on  men  that  fell  from  thee  ; 

Dark  thou  satest,  veiled  with  light,  behind  the  morning, 
Till  the  soul  of  man  should  lift  up  eyes  and  see. 
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Till  the  blind  mute  soul  get  speech  again  and  eyesight, 

Man  may  worship  not  the  light  of  life  within  j 
In  his  sight  the  stars  whose  fires  grow  dark  in  thy  sight 

Shine  as  sunbeams  on  the  night  of  death  and  sin. 
Time  again  is  risen  with  mightier  word  of  warning, 

Change  hath  blown  again  a  blast  of  louder  breath  j 
Clothed  with  clouds  and  stars  and  dreams  that  melt  in 
morning, 
Lo,  the  Gods  that  ruled  by  grace  of  sin  and  death  ! 
They  are  conquered,  they  break,  they  are  stricken, 

Whose  might  made  the  whole  world  pale  j 
They  are  dust  that  shall  rise  not  or  quicken 

Though  the  world  for  their  death's  sake  wail. 
As  a  hound  on  a  wild  beast's  trace, 
So  time  has  their  godhead  in  chase  ; 
As  wolves  when  the  hunt  makes  head, 
They  are  scattered,  they  fly,  they  are  fled ; 
They  are  fled  beyond  hail,  beyond  hollo, 
And  the  cry  of  the  chase,  and  the  cheer. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear  ! 
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Day  by  day  thy  shadow  shines  in  heaven  beholden, 

Even  the  sun,  the  shining  shadow  of  thy  face  : 
King,  the  ways  of  heaven  before  thy  feet  grow  golden  ; 

God,  the  soul  of  earth  is  kindled  with  thy  grace. 
In    thy  lips  the   speech   of   man  whence   Gods   were 
fashioned, 
In  thy  soul  the  thought  that  makes  them  and  unmakes ; 
By  thy  light  and  heat  incarnate  and  impassioned, 

Soul  to  soul  of  man  gives  light  for  light  and  takes. 
As  they  knew  thy  name  of  old  time  could  we  know  it, 
Healer  called  of  sickness,  slayer  invoked  of  wrong, 
Light  of  eyes  that  saw  thy  light,  God,  king,  priest,  poet, 
Song  should  bring  thee  back  to  heal  us  with  thy  song. 
For  thy  kingdom  is  past  not  away, 

Nor  thy  power  from  the  place  thereof  hurled  ; 
Out  of  heaven  they  shall  cast  not  the  day, 

They  shall  cast  not  out  song  from  the  world. 
By  the  song  and  the  light  they  give 
We  know  thy  works  that  they  live  ; 
With  the  gift  thou  hast  given  us  of  speech 
We  praise,  we  adore,  we  beseech, 
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We  arise  at  thy  bidding  and  follow, 
We  cry  to  thee,  answer,  appear, 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear ! 


IO 


IN  THE  BAY. 

i. 
Beyond  the  hollow  sunset,  ere  a  star 
Take  heart  in  heaven  from  eastward,  while  the  west, 
Fulfilled  of  watery  resonance  and  rest, 
Is  as  a  port  with  clouds  for  harbour  bar 
To  fold  the  fleet  in  of  the  winds  from  far 
That  stir  no  plume  now  of  the  bland  sea's  breast ; 

ii. 
Above  the  soft  sweep  of  the  breathless  bay 
Southwestward,  far  past  flight  of  night  and  day, 
Lower  than  the  sunken  sunset  sinks,  and  higher 
Than  dawn  can  freak  the  front  of  heaven  with  fire, 
My  thought  with  eyes  and  wings  made  wide  makes  way 
To  find  the  place  of  souls  that  I  desire. 
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in. 
If  any  place  for  any  soul  there  be, 
Disrobed  and  disentrammelled  ;  if  the  might, 
The  fire  and  force  that  filled  with  ardent  light 
The  souls  whose  shadow  is  half  the  light  we  see, 
Survive  and  be  suppressed  not  of  the  night ; 
This  hour  should  show  what  all  day  hid  from  me. 

IV. 

Night  knows  not,  neither  is  it  shown  to  day, 
By  sunlight  nor  by  starlight  is  it  shown, 
Nor  to  the  full  moon's  eye  nor  footfall  known, 
Their  world's  untrodden  and  unkindled  way. 
Nor  is  the  breath  nor  music  of  it  blown 
With  sounds  of  winter  or  with  winds  of  May. 

v. 
But  here,  where  light  and  darkness  reconciled 
Hold  earth  between  them  as  a  weanling  child 
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Between  the  balanced  hands  of  death  and  birth, 
Even  as  they  held  the  new-born  shape  of  earth 
When  first  life  trembled  in  her  limbs  and  smiled, 
Here  hope  might  think  to  find  what  hope  were  worth. 

VI. 

Past  Hades,  past  Elysium,  past  the  long 

Slow  smooth  strong  lapse  of  Lethe — past  the  toil 

Wherein  all  souls  are  taken  as  a  spoil, 

The  Stygian  web  of  waters — if  your  song 

Be  quenched  not,  O  our  brethren,  but  be  strong 

As  ere  ye  too  shook  off  our  temporal  coil ; 

VII. 

If  yet  these  twain  survive  your  worldly  breath, 
Joy  trampling  sorrow,  life  devouring  death, 
If  perfect  life  possess  your  life  all  through 
And  like  your  words  your  souls  be  deathless  too, 
To-night,  of  all  whom  night  encompasseth, 
My  soul  would  commune  with  one  soul  of  you. 
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VIII. 

Above  the  sunset  might  I  see  thine  eyes 
That  were  above  the  sundawn  in  our  skies, 
Son  of  the  songs  of  morning, — thine  that  were 
First  lights  to  lighten  that  rekindling  air 
Wherethrough  men  saw  the  front  of  England  rise 
And  heard  thine  loudest  of  the  lyre-notes  there — 

IX. 

If  yet  thy  fire  have  not  one  spark  the  less, 
O  Titan,  born  of  her  a  Titaness, 
Across  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset's  mark 
Send  of  thy  lyre  one  sound,  thy  fire  one  spark, 
To  change  this  face  of  our  unworthiness, 
Across  this  hour  dividing  light  from  dark. 

x. 

To  change  this  face  of  our  chill  time,  that  hears 
No  song  like  thine  of  all  that  crowd  its  ears, 
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Of  all  its  lights  that  lighten  all  day  long 
Sees  none  like  thy  most  fleet  and  fiery  sphere's 
Outlightening  Sirius — in  its  twilight  throng 
No  thunder  and  no  sunrise  like  thy  song. 

XI. 

Hath  not  the  sea-wind  swept  the  sea-line  bare 
To  pave  with  stainless  fire  through  stainless  air 
A  passage  for  thine  heavenlier  feet  to  tread 
Ungrieved  of  earthly  floor- work  ?  hath  it  spread 
No  covering  splendid  as  the  sun-god's  hair 
To  veil  or  to  reveal  thy  lordlier  head  ? 

XII. 

Hath  not  the  sunset  shown  across  the  sea 

A  way  majestical  enough  for  thee  ? 

What  hour  save  this  should  be  thine  hour — and  mine, 

If  thou  have  care  of  any  less  divine 

Than  thine  own  soul  ;  if  thou  take  thought  of  me, 

Marlowe,  as  all  my  soul  takes  thought  of  thine  ? 
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XIII. 

Before  the  moon's  face  as  before  the  sun 
The  morning  star  and  evening  star  are  one 
For  all  men's  lands  as  England.     O,  if  night 
Hang  hard  upon  us, — ere  our  day  take  flight, 
Shed  thou  some  comfort  from  thy  day  long  done 
On  us  pale  children  of  the  latter  light ! 

XIV. 

For  surely,  brother  and  master  and  lord  and  king, 
Where'er  thy  footfall  and  thy  face  make  spring 
In  all  souls'  eyes  that  meet  thee  wheresoe'er, 
And  have  thy  soul  for  sunshine  and  sweet  air — 
Some  late  love  of  thine  old  live  land  should  cling, 
Some  living  love  of  England,  round  thee  there. 

xv. 
Here  from  her  shore  across  her  sunniest  sea 
My  soul  makes  question  of  the  sun  for  thee, 
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And  waves  and  beams  make  answer.     When  thy  feet 
Made  her  ways  flowerier  and  their  flowers  more  sweet 
With  childlike  passage  of  a  god  to  be, 
Like  spray  these  waves  cast  off  her  foemen's  fleet. 

XVI. 

Like  foam  they  flung  it  from  her,  and  like  weed 
Its  wrecks  were  washed  from  scornful  shoal  to  shoal, 
From  rock  to  rock  reverberate  ;  and  the  whole 
Sea  laughed  and  lightened  with  a  deathless  deed 
That  sowed  our  enemies  in  her  field  for  seed 
And  made  her  shores  fit  harbourage  for  thy  soul. 

XVII. 

Then  in  her  green  south  fields,  a  poor  man's  child, 
Thou  hadst  thy  short  sweet  fill  of  half-blown  joy, 
That  ripens  all  of  us  for  time  to  cloy 
With  full-blown  pain  and  passion  j  ere  the  wild 
World  caught  thee  by  the  fiery  heart,  and  smiled 
To  make  so  swift  end  of  the  godlike  boy. 
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XVIII. 

For  thou,  if  ever  godlike  foot  there  trod 

These  fields  of  ours,  wert  surely  like  a  god. 

Who  knows  what  splendour  of  strange  dreams  was  shed 

With  sacred  shadow  and  glimmer  of  gold  and  red 

From  hallowed  windows,  over  stone  and  sod, 

On  thine  unbowed  bright  insubmissive  head  ? 

XIX. 

The  shadow  stayed  not,  but  the  splendour  stays, 
Our  brother,  till  the  last  of  English  days. 
No  day  nor  night  on  English  earth  shall  be 
For  ever,  spring  nor  summer,  Junes  nor  Mays, 
But  somewhat  as  a  sound  or  gleam  of  thee 
Shall  come  on  us  like  morning  from  the  sea. 

xx. 

Like  sunrise  never  wholly  risen,  nor  yet 
Quenched  ;  or  like  sunset  never  wholly  set, 

c 
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A  light  to  lighten  as  from  living  eyes 
The  cold  unlit  close  lids  of  one  that  lies 
Dead,  or  a  ray  returned  from  death's  far  skies 
To  fire  us  living  lest  our  lives  forget. 

XXI. 

For  in  that  heaven  what  light  of  lights  may  be, 
What  splendour  of  what  stars,  what  spheres  of  flame 
Sounding,  that  none  may  number  nor  may  name, 
We  know  not,  even  thy  brethren  ;  yea,  not  we 
Whose  eyes  desire  the  light  that  lightened  thee, 
Whose  ways  and  thine  are  one  way  and  the  same. 

XXII. 

But  if  the  riddles  that  in  sleep  we  read, 

And  trust  them  not,  be  flattering  t}  uth  indeed, 

As  he  that  rose  our  mightiest  called  them, — he, 

Much  higher  than  thou  as  thou  much  higher  than  we- 

There,  might  we  say,  all  flower  of  all  our  seed, 

All  singing  souls  are  as  one  sounding  sea. 
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XXIII. 

All  those  that  here  were  of  thy  kind  and  kin, 
Beside  thee  and  below  thee,  full  of  love, 
Full-souled  for  song, — and  one  alone  above 
Whose  only  light  folds  all  your  glories  in — 
With  all  birds'  notes  from  nightingale  to  dove 
Fill  the  world  whither  we  too  fain  would  win. 

XXIV. 

The  world  that  sees  in  heaven  the  sovereign  light 
Of  sunlike  Shakespeare,  and  the  fiery  night 
WThose  stars  were  watched  of  Webster  ;  and  beneath, 
The  twin-souled  brethren  of  the  single  wreath, 
Grown  in  king's  gardens,  plucked  from  pastoral  heath, 
Wrought  with  all  flowers  for  all  men's  heart's  delight. 

XXV. 

And  that  fixed  fervour,  iron-red  like  Mars, 
In  the  mid  moving  tide  of  tenderer  stars, 
c  2 
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That  burned  on  loves  and  deeds  the  darkest  done, 
Athwart  the  incestuous  prisoner's  bride-house  bars  ; 
And  thine,  most  highest  of  all  their  fires  but  one, 
Our  morning  star,  sole  risen  before  the  sun. 

XXVI. 

And  one  light  risen  since  theirs  to  run  such  race 
Thou  hast  seen,  O  Phosphor,  from  thy  pride  of  place. 
Thou  hast  seen  Shelley,  him  that  was  to  thee 
As  light  to  fire  or  dawn  to  lightning  ;  me, 
Me  likewise,  O  our  brother,  shalt  thou  see, 
And  I  behold  thee,  face  to  glorious  face  ? 

XXVII. 

You  twain  the  same  swift  year  of  manhood  swept 
Down  the  steep  darkness,  and  our  father  wept. 
And  from  the  gleam  of  Apollonian  tears 
A  holier  aureole  rounds  your  memories,  kept 
Most  fervent-fresh  of  all  the  singing  spheres, 
And  April-coloured  through  all  months  and  years. 
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XXVIIT. 

You  twain  fate  spared  not  half  your  fiery  span  ; 
The  longer  date  fulfils  the  lesser  man. 
Ye  from  beyond  the  dark  dividing  date 
Stand  smiling,  crowned  as  gods  with  foot  on  fate. 
For  stronger  was  your  blessing  than  his  ban, 
And  earliest  whom  he  struck,  he  struck  too  late. 

XXIX. 

Yet  love  and  loathing,  faith  and  unfaith  yet 
Bind  less  to  greater  souls  in  unison, 
And  one  desire  that  makes  three  spirits  as  one 
Takes  great  and  small  as  in  one  spiritual  net 
Woven  out  of  hope  toward  what  shall  yet  be  done 
Ere  hate  or  love  remember  or  forget. 

XXX. 

Woven  out  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  too  great 
To  bear  the  bonds  of  life  and  death  and  fate  : 
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Woven  out  of  love  and  hope  and  faith  too  dear 
To  take  the  print  of  doubt  and  change  and  fear  : 
And  interwoven  with  lines  of  wrath  and  hate 
Blood-red  with  soils  of  many  a  sanguine  year. 

XXXI. 

Who  cannot  hate,  can  love  not ;  if  he  grieve, 
His  tears  are  barren  as  the  unfruitful  rain 
That  rears  no  harvest  from  the  green  sea's  plain, 
And  as  thorns  crackling  this  man's  laugh  is  vain. 
Nor  can  belief  touch,  kindle,  smite,  reprieve 
His  heart  who  has  not  heart  to  disbelieve. 

XXXII. 

But  you,  most  perfect  in  your  hate  and  love, 
Our  great  twin-spirited  brethren  j  you  that  stand 
Head  by  head  glittering,  hand  made  fast  in  hand, 
And  underfoot  the  fang-drawn  worm  that  strove 
To  wound  you  living  ;  from  so  far  above, 
Look  love,  not  scorn,  on  ours  that  was  your  land. 
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XXXIII. 

For  love  we  lack,  and  help  and  heat  and  light 

To  clothe  us  and  to  comfort  us  with  might. 

What  help  is  ours  to  take  or  give  ?  but  ye — 

O,  more  than  sunrise  to  the  blind  cold  sea, 

That  wailed  aloud  with  all  her  waves  all  night, 

Much  more,  being  much  more  glorious,  should  you  be. 

xxxiv. 
As  fire  to  frost,  as  ease  to  toil,  as  dew 
To  flowerless  fields,  as  sleep  to  slackening  pain, 
As  hope  to  souls  long  weaned  from  hope  again 
Returning,  or  as  blood  revived  anew 
To  dry-drawn  limbs  and  every  pulseless  vein, 
Even  so  toward  us  should  no  man  be  but  you. 

xxxv. 
One  rose  before  the  sunrise  was,  and  one 
Before  the  sunset,  lovelier  than  the  sun. 
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And  now  the  heaven  is  dark  and  bright  and  loud 
With  wind  and  starry  drift  and  moon  and  cloud, 
And  night's  cry  rings  in  straining  sheet  and  shroud, 
What  help  is  ours  if  hope  like  yours  be  none  ? 

XXXVI. 

O  well-beloved,  our  brethren,  if  ye  be, 
Then  are  we  not  forsaken.     This  kind  earth 
Made  fragrant  once  for  all  time  with  your  birth, 
And  bright  for  all  men  with  your  love,  and  worth 
The  clasp  and  kiss  and  wedlock  of  the  sea, 
Were  not  your  mother  if  not  your  brethren  we. 

XXXVII. 

Because  the  days  were  dark  with  gods  and  kings 
And  in  time's  hand  the  old  hours  of  time  as  rods, 
When  force  and  fear  set  hope  and  faith  at  odds, 
Ye  failed  not  nor  abased  your  plume-plucked  wings  ; 
And  we  that  front  not  more  disastrous  things, 
How  should  we  fail  in  face  of  kings  and  gods  ? 
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XXXVIII. 

For  now  the  deep  dense  plumes  of  night  are  thinned 
Surely  with  winnowing  of  the  glimmering  wind 
Whose  feet  are  fledged  with  morning  ;  and  the  breath 
Begins  in  heaven  that  sings  the  dark  to  death. 
And  all  the  night  wherein  men  groaned  and  sinned 
Sickens  at  heart  to  hear  what  sundawn  saith. 

XXXIX. 

O  first-born  sons  of  hope  and  fairest,  ye 
Whose  prows  first  clove  the  thought-unsounded  sea 
Whence  all  the  dark  dead  centuries  rose  to  bar 
The  spirit  of  man  lest  truth  should  make  him  free, 
The  sunrise  and  the  sunset,  seeing  one  star, 
Take  heart  as  we  to  know  you  that  ye  are. 

XL. 

Ye  rise  not  and  ye  set  not;  we  that  say 
Ye  rise  and  set  like  hopes  that  set  and  rise 
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Look  yet  but  seaward  from  a  land-locked  bay  ; 
But  where  at  last  the  sea's  line  is  the  sky's 
And  truth  and  hope  one  sunlight  in  your  eyes, 
No  sunrise  and  no  sunset  marks  their  day. 
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In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  highland, 
At  the  sea-down's  edge  between  windward  and  lee, 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island, 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses 

The  steep  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 
Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its 
roses 

Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken, 
To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 

If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's  hand  ? 
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So  long  have  the  grey  bare  walks  lain  guestless, 

Through  branches  and  briers  if  a  man  make  way, 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's,  restless 
Night  and  day. 


The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled 
That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb 

To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 
Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  time. 

The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken  ; 
The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 

The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind- shaken, 
These  remain. 


Not  a  flower  to  be  prest  of  the  foot  that  falls  not  ; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry ; 
.From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls 
not, 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
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Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 
Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song  ; 
Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 
Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  as  they  stood,  '  Look  thither,' 
Did  he  whisper  ?     '  Look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the 
sea ; 
For  the  foam-flowers  endure    when   the  rose-blossoms 
wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ?  ' 
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And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened, 

And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed, 
In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had  lightened, 
Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went  whither  ? 

And  were -one  to  the  end  — but  what  end  who  knows  ? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them  ? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave. 

All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers, 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
Not  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 

Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or  weep, 
When  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and  laughter 
We  shall  sleep. 
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H  ere  death  may  deal  not  again  for  ever ; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up  never, 

Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing, 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be  ; 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink, 

Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides  humble 
The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink, 

Here  now  in  his  triumph  where  all  things  falter, 

Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand  spread, 

As  a  god  self-slain  on  his  own  strange  altar. 
Death  lies  dead. 
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This  flower  that  smells  of  honey  and  the  sea, 
White  laurustine,  seems  in  my  hand  to  be 
A  white  star  made  of  memory  long  ago 
Lit  in  the  heaven  of  dear  times  dead  to  me. 

A  star  out  of  the  skies  love  used  to  know 
Here  held  in  hand,  a  stray  left  yet  to  show 

What  flowers  my  heart  was  full  of  in  the  days 
That  are  long  since  gone  down  dead  memory's  flow. 

Dead  memory  that  revives  on  doubtful  ways, 
Half  hearkening  what  the  buried  season  says 

Out  of  the  world  of  the  unapparent  dead 
Where  the  lost  Aprils  are,  and  the  lost  Mays. 
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Flower,  once  I  knew  thy  star-white  brethren  bred 
Nigh  where  the  last  of  all  the  land  made  head 

Against  the  sea,  a  keen-faced  promontory, 
Flowers  on  salt  wind  and  sprinkled  sea-dews  fed. 

Their  hearts  were  glad  of  the  free  place's  glory  ; 
The  wind  that  sang  them  all  his  stormy  story 

Had  talked  all  winter  to  the  sleepless  spray, 
And  as  the  sea's  their  hues  were  hard  and  hoary. 

Like  things  born  of  the  sea  and  the  bright  day, 
They  laughed  out  at  the  years  that  could  not  slay, 

Live  sons  and  joyous  of  unquiet  hours, 
And  stronger  than  all  storms  that  range  for  prey. 

And  in  the  close  indomitable  flowers 

A  keen-edged  odour  of  the  sun  and  showers 

Was  as  the  smell  of  the  fresh  honeycomb 
Made  sweet  for  mouths  of  none  but  paramours. 
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Out  of  the  hard  green  wall  of  leaves  that  clomb 
They  showed  like  windfalls  of  the  snow-soft  foam, 

Or  feathers  from  the  weary  south- wind's  wing, 
Fair  as  the  spray  that  it  came  shoreward  from. 

And  thou,  as  white,  what  word  hast  thou  to  bring  ? 
If  my  heart  hearken,  whereof  wilt  thou  sing  ? 
For  some  sign  surely  thou  too  hast  to  bear, 
Some  word  far  south  was  taught  thee  of  the  spring. 

White  like  a  white  rose,  not  like  these  that  were 
Taught  of  the  wind's  mouth  and  the  winter  air, 

Poor  tender  thing  of  soft  Italian  bloom, 
Where  once  thou  grewest,  what  else  for  me  grew  there  ? 

Born  in  what  spring  and  on  what  city's  tomb, 
By   whose   hand   wast  thou   reached,   and  plucked   for 
whom? 
There  hangs  about  thee,  could  the  soul's  sense  tell, 
An  odour  as  of  love  and  of  love's  doom. 
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Of  days  more  sweet  than  thou  wast  sweet  to  smell, 
Of  flower-soft  thoughts  that  came  to  flower  and  fell, 

Of  loves  that  lived  a  lily's  life  and  died, 
Of  dreams  now  dwelling  where  dead  roses  dwell 

O  white  birth  of  the  golden  mountain-side 
That  for  the  sun's  love  makes  its  bosom  wide 

At  sunrise,  and  with  all  its  woods  and  flowers 
Takes  in  the  morning  to  its  heart  of  pride  1 

Thou  hast  a  word  of  that  one  land  of  ours, 
And  of  the  fair  town  called  of  the  fair  towers, 

A  word  for  me  of  my  San  Gimignan, 
A  word  of  April's  greenest-girdled  hours. 

Of  the  breached  walls  whereon  the  wallflowers  ran 
Called  of  Saint  Fina,  breachless  now  of  man, 

Though  time  with  soft  feet  break  them  stone  by  stone, 
Who  breaks  down  hour  by  hour  his  own  reign's  span. 

D  2 
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Of  the  cliff  overcome  and  overgrown 

That  all  that  flowerage  clothed  as  flesh  clothes  bone, 

That  garment  of  acacias  made  for  May, 
Whereof  here  lies  one  witness  overblown. 

The  fair  brave  trees  with  all  their  flowers  at  play, 
How  king-like  they  stood  up  into  the  day  ! 

How  sweet  the  day  was  with  them,  and  the  night  ! 
Such  words  of  message  have  dead  flowers  to  say. 

This  that  the  winter  and  the  wind  made  bright, 
And  this  that  lived  upon  Italian  light, 

Before  I  throw  them  and  these  words  away, 
Who  knows  but  I  what  memories  too  take  flight  ? 
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The  night  last  night  was  strange  and  shaken  : 
More  strange  the  change  of  you  and  me. 

Once  more,  for  the  old  love's  love  forsaken, 
We  went  out  once  more  toward  the  sea. 

For  the  old  love's  love-sake  dead  and  buried, 
One  last  time,  one  more  and  no  more, 

We  watched  the  waves  set  in,  the  serried 
Spears  of  the  tide  storming  the  shore. 

Hardly  we  saw  the  high  moon  hanging, 
Heard  hardly  through  the  windy  night 

Far  waters  ringing,  low  reefs  clanging, 
Under  wan  skies  and  waste  white  light. 
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With  chafe  and  change  of  surges  chiming, 
The  clashing  channels  rocked  and  rang 

Large  music,  wave  to  wild  wave  timing, 
And  all  the  choral  water  sang. 

Faint  lights  fell  this  way,  that  way  floated, 
Quick  sparks  of  sea-fire  keen  like  eyes 

From  the  rolled  surf  that  flashed,  and  noted 
Shores  and  faint  cliffs  and  bays  and  skies. 

The  ghost  of  sea  that  shrank  up  sighing 
At  the  sand's  edge,  a  short  sad  breath 

Trembling  to  touch  the  goal,  and  dying 
With  weak  heart  heaved  up  once  in  death- 

The  rustling  sand  and  shingle  shaken 

With  light  sweet  touches  and  small  sound- 

These  could  not  move  us,  could  not  waken 
Hearts  to  look  forth,  eyes  to  look  round. 
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Silent  we  went  an  hour  together, 

Under  grey  skies  by  waters  white. 
Our  hearts  were  full  of  windy  weather, 

Clouds  and  blown  stars  and  broken  light. 

Full  of  cold  clouds  and  moonbeams  drifted 
And  streaming  storms  and  straying  fires, 

Our  souls  in  us  were  stirred  and  shifted 
By  doubts  and  dreams  and  foiled  desires. 

Across,  aslant,  a  scudding  sea-mew 

Swam,  dipped,  and  dropped,  and  grazed  the  sea  : 
And  one  with  me  I  could  not  dream  you  ; 

And  one  with  you  I  could  not  be. 

As  the  white  wing  the  white  wave's  fringes 
Touched  and  slid  over  and  flashed  past — 

As  a  pale  cloud  a  pale  flame  tinges 

From  the  moon's  lowest  light  and  last — 
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As  a  star  feels  the  sun  and  falters, 
Touched  to  death  by  diviner  eyes — 

As  on  the  old  gods'  untended  altars 
The  old  fire  of  withered  worship  dies — 

(Once  only,  once  the  shrine  relighted 
Sees  the  last  fiery  shadow  shine, 

Last  shadow  of  flame  and  faith  benighted, 
Sees  falter  and  flutter  and  fail  the  shrine) 

So  once  with  fiery  breath  and  flying 

Your  winged  heart  touched  mine  and  went, 

And  the  swift  spirits  kissed,  and  sighing, 
Sundered  and  smiled  and  were  content. 


That  only  touch,  that  feeling  only, 

Enough  we  found,  we  found  too  much  ; 

For  the  unlit  shrine  is  hardly  lonely 
As  one  the  old  fire  forgets  to  touch. 
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Slight  as  the  sea's  sight  of  the  sea-mew, 

Slight  as  the  sun's  sight  of  the  star  : 
Enough  to  show  one  must  not  deem  you 

For  love's  sake  other  than  you  are. 

Who  snares  and  tames  with  fear  and  danger 

A  bright  beast  of  a  fiery  kin, 
Only  to  mar,  only  to  change  her 

Sleek  supple  soul  and  splendid  skin  ? 

Easy  with  blows  to  mar  and  maim  her, 
Easy  with  bonds  to  bind  and  bruise  ; 

What  profit,  if  she  yield  her  tamer 
The  limbs  to  mar,  the  soul  to  lose  ? 

Best  leave  or  take  the  perfect  creature, 

Take  all  she  is  or  leave  complete  ; 
Transmute  you  will  not  form  or  feature, 

Change  feet  for  wings  or  wings  for  feet. 
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Strange  eyes,  new  limbs,  can  no  man  give  her  ; 

Sweet  is  the  sweet  thing  as  it  is. 
No  soul  she  hath,  we  see,  to  outlive  her  ; 

Hath  she  for  that  no  lips  to  kiss  ? 


So  may  one  read  his  weird,  and  reason, 
And  with  vain  drugs  assuage  no  pain. 

For  each  man  in  his  loving  season 
Fools  and  is  fooled  of  these  in  vain. 

Charms  that  allay  not  any  longing, 
Spells  that  appease  not  any  grief, 

Time  brings  us  all  by  handfuls,  wronging 
All  hurts  with  nothing  of  relief. 

Ah,  too  soon  shot,  the  fool's  bolt  misses  ! 

What  help  ?  the  world  is  full  of  loves ; 
Night  after  night  of  running  kisses, 

Chirp  after  chirp  of  changing  doves. 
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Should  Love  disown  or  disesteem  you 

For  loving  one  man  more  or  less  ? 
You  could  not  tame  your  light  white  sea-mew, 

Nor  I  my  sleek  black  pantheress. 

For  a  new  soul  let  whoso  please  pray, 
We  are  what  life  made  us,  and  shall  be. 

For  you  the  jungle  and  me  the  sea-spray, 
And  south  for  you  and  north  for  me. 

But  this  one  broken  foam-white  feather 

I  throw  you  off  the  hither  wing, 
Splashed  stiff  with  sea-scurf  and  salt  weather, 

This  song  for  sleep  to  learn  and  sing — 

Sing  in  your  ear  when,  daytime  over, 

You,  couched  at  long  length  on  hot  sand 

With  some  sleek  sun-discoloured  lover, 
Wince  from  his  breath  as  from  a  brand  : 
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Till  the  acrid  hour  aches  out  and  ceases, 
And  the  sheathed  eyeball  sleepier  swims, 

The  deep  flank  smoothes  its  dimpling  creases, 
And  passion  loosens  all  the  limbs : 

Till  dreams  of  sharp  grey  north-sea  weather 
Fall  faint  upon  your  fiery  sleep, 

As  on  strange  sands  a  strayed  bird's  feather 
The  wind  may  choose  to  lose  or  keep. 

But  I,  who  leave  my  queen  of  panthers, 

As  a  tired  honey -heavy  bee 
Gilt  with  sweet  dust  from  gold  grained  anthers 

Leaves  the  rose-chalice,  what  for  me  ? 

From  the  ardours  of  the  chaliced  centre, 
From  the  amorous  anthers'  golden  grime, 

That  scorch  and  smutch  all  wings  that  enter, 
I  fly  forth  hot  from  honey-time. 
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But  as  to  a  bee's  gilt  thighs  and  winglets 
The  flower-dust  with  the  flower-smell  clings  ; 

As  a  snake's  mobile  rampant  ringlets 

Leave  the  sand  marked  with  print  of  rings  ; 

So  to  my  soul  in  surer  fashion 

Your  savage  stamp  and  savour  hangs  ; 

The  print  and  perfume  of  old  passion, 
The  wild-beast  mark  of  panther's  fangs. 
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SESTINA. 

I  saw  my  soul  at  rest  upon  a  day 

As  a  bird  sleeping  in  the  nest  of  night, 

Among  soft  leaves  that  give  the  starlight  way 
To  touch  its  wings  but  not  its  eyes  with  light  j 

So  that  it  knew  as  one  in  visions  may, 
And  knew  not  as  men  waking,  of  delight 


This  was  the  measure  of  my  soul's  delight , 
It  had  no  power  of  joy  to  fly  by  day, 

Nor  part  in  the  large  lordship  of  the  light  ; 
But  in  a  secret  moon-beholden  way 

Had  all  its  will  of  dreams  and  pleasant  night, 
And  all  the  love  and  life  that  sleepers  may. 
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But  such  life's  triumph  as  men  waking  may- 
It  might  not  have  to  feed  its  faint  delight 

Between  the  stars  by  night  and  sun  by  day, 
Shut  up  with  green  leaves  and  a  little  light  j 

Because  its  way  was  as  a  lost  star's  way, 

A  world's  not  wholly  known  of  day  or  night. 

All  loves  and  dreams  and  sounds  and  gleams  of  night 
Made  it  all  music  that  such  minstrels  may, 

And  all  they  had  they  gave  it  of  delight ; 
But  in  the  full  face  of  the  fire  of  day 

What  place  shall  be  for  any  starry  light, 

What  part  of  heaven  in  all  the  wide  sun's  way  ? 

Yet  the  soul  woke  not,  sleeping  by  the  way, 
Watched  as  a  nursling  of  the  large  eyed  night, 

And  sought  no  strength  nor  knowledge  of  the  day, 
Nor  closer  touch  conclusive  of  delight, 

Nor  mightier  joy  nor  truer  than  dreamers  may, 
Nor  more  of  song  than  they,  nor  more  of  light. 
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For  who  sleeps  once  and  sees  the  secret  light 
Whereby  sleep  shows  the  soul  a  fairer  way 

Between  the  rise  and  rest  of  day  and  night, 
Shall  care  no  more  to  fare  as  all  men  may, 

But  he  his  place  of  pain  or  of  delight, 

There  shall  he  dwell,  beholding  night  as  day. 

Song,  have  thy  day  and  take  thy  fill  of  light 

Before  the  night  be  fallen  across  thy  way  ; 
Sing  while  he  may,  man  hath  no  long  delight. 
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THE    YEAR   OF   THE  ROSE. 

From  the  depths  of  the  green  garden-closes 
Where  the  summer  in  darkness  dozes 

Till  autumn  pluck  from  his  hand 

An  hour-glass  that  holds  not  a  sand  ; 
From  the  maze  that  a  flower-belt  encloses 

To  the  stones  and  sea-grass  on  the  strand 
How  red  was  the  reign  of  the  roses 

Over  the  rose-crowned  land  ! 

The  year  of  the  rose  is  brief ; 

From  the  first  blade  blown  to  the  sheaf, 
From  the  thin  green  leaf  to  the  gold, 
It  has  time  to  be  sweet  and  grow  old. 

To  triumph  and  leave  not  a  leaf 

E 
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For  witness  in  winter's  sight 

How  lovers  once  in  the  light 
Would  mix  their  breath  with  its  breath, 

And  its  spirit  was  quenched  not  of  night, 
As  love  is  subdued  not  of  death. 


In  the  red-rose  land  not  a  mile 

Of  the  meadows  from  stile  to  stile, 
Of  the  valleys  frdm  stream  to  stream, 
But  the  air  was  a  long  sweet  dream 

And  the  earth  was  a  sweet  wide  smile 
Red-mouthed  of  a  goddess,  returned 
From  the  sea  which  had  borne  her  and  burned, 

That  with  one  swift  smile  of  her  mouth 
Looked  full  on  the  north  as  it  yearned, 

And  the  north  was  more  than  the  south. 

For  the  north,  when  winter  was  long, 
In  his  heart  had  made  him  a  song, 
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And  clothed  it  with  wings  of  desire, 

And  shod  it  with  shoon  as  of  fire, 
To  carry  the  tale  of  his  wrong 

To  the  south-west  wind  by  the  sea, 

That  who  might  bear  it  but  he 
To  the  ears  of  the  goddess  unknown 

Who  waits  till  her  time  shall  be 
To  take  the  world  for  a  throne  ? 

In  the  earth  beneath,  and  above 

In  the  heaven  where  her  name  is  love, 

She  warms  with  light  from  her  eyes 

The  seasons  of  life  as  they  rise, 
And  her  eyes  are  as  eyes  of  a  dove, 

But  the  wings  that  lift  her  and  bear 

As  an  eagle's,  and  all  her  hair 
As  fire  by  the  wind's  breath  curled, 

And  her  passage  is  song  through  the  air, 
And  her  presence  is  spring  through  the  world- 
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So  turned  she  northward  and  came, 

And  the  white-thorn  land  was  aflame 

With  the  fires  that  were  shed  from  her  feet, 
That  the  north,  by  her  love  made  sweet, 

Should  be  called  by  a  rose-red  name  ; 
And  a  murmur  was  heard  as  of  doves, 
And  a  music  beginning  of  loves 

In  the  light  that  the  roses  made, 
Such  light  as  the  music  loves, 

The  music  of  man  with  maid. 


But  the  days  drop  one  upon  one, 
And  a  chill  soft  wind  is  begun 

In  the  heart  of  the  rose-red  maze 

That  weeps  for  the  roseleaf  days 
And  the  reign  of  the  rose  undone 

That  ruled  so  long  in  the  light, 

And  by  spirit,  and  not  by  sight, 
Through  the  darkness  thrilled  with  its  breath, 
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Still  ruled  in  the  viewless  night, 
As  love  might  rule  over  death. 


The  time  of  lovers  is  brief ; 

From  the  fair  first  joy  to  the  grief 
That  tells  when  love  is  grown  old, 
From  tne  warm  wild  kiss  to  the  cold, 

From  the  red  to  the  white-rose  leaf, 
They  have  but  a  season  to  seem 
As  roseleaves  lost  on  a  stream 

That  part  not  and  pass  not  apart 
As  a  spirit  from  dream  to  dream, 

As  a  sorrow  from  heart  to  heart. 


From  the  bloom  and  the  gloom  that  encloses 
The  death-bed  of  Love  where  he  dozes 

Till  a  relic  be  left  not  of  sand 

To  the  hour-glass  that  breaks  in  his  hand  ; 
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From  the  change  in  the  grey  garden-closes 
To  the  last  stray  grass  of  the  strand, 

A  rain  and  ruin  of  roses 
Over  the  red-rose  land. 
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A    WASTED    VIGIL. 

I. 

Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Behold, 
Dawn  skims  the  sea  with  flying  feet  of  gold, 
With  sudden  feet  that  graze  the  gradual  sea  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

ii. 

What,  not  one  hour  ?  for  star  by  star  the  night 
Falls,  and  her  thousands  world  by  world  take  flight  ; 
They  die,  and  day  survives,  and  what  of  thee  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

in. 
Lo,  far  in  heaven  the  web  of  night  undone, 
And  on  the  sudden  sea  the  gradual  sun  ; 
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Wave  to  wave  answers,  tree  responds  to  tree  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

IV. 

Sunbeam  by  sunbeam  creeps  from  line  to  line, 
Foam  by  foam  quickens  on  the  brightening  brine  ; 
Sail  by  sail  passes,  flower  by  flower  gets  free  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

v. 
Last  year,  a  brief  while  since,  an  age  ago, 
A  whole  year  past,  with  bud  and  bloom  and  snow, 
O  moon  that  wast  in  heaven,  what  friends  were  we  ! 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

VI. 

Old  moons,  and  last  year's  flowers,  and  last  year's  snows 
Who  now  saith  to  thee,  moon  ?  or  who  saith,  rose  ?   . 
O  dust  and  ashes,  once  found  fair  to  see  ! 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 
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VII. 

O  dust  and  ashes,  once  thought  sweet  to  smell  ! 
With  me  it  is  not,  is  it  with  thee  well  ? 
O  sea-drift  blown  from  windward  back  to  lee  ! 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


VIII. 

The  old  year's  dead  hands  are  full  of  their  dead  flowers, 
The  old  days  are  full  of  dead  old  loves  of  ours, 
Born  as  a  rose,  and  briefer  born  than  she  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


IX. 

Could  two  days  live  again  of  that  dead  year, 
One  would  say,  seeking  us  and  passing  here, 
Where  is  she  ?  and  one  answering,  Where  is  he  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 
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x. 

Nay,  those  two  lovers  are  not  anywhere  ; 
If  we  were  they,  none  knows  us  what  we  were, 
Nor  aught  of  all  their  barren  grief  and  glee. 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


XI. 

Half  false,  half  fair,  all  feeble,  be  my  verse 
Upon  thee  not  for  blessing  nor  for  .curse  j 
For  some  must  stand,  and  some  must  fall  or  flee  j 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


XII. 

As  a  new  moon  above  spent  stars  thou  wast  ; 
But  stars  endure  after  the  moon  is  past 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  one  hour,  though  I  watch  three  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 
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XIII. 

What  of  the  night  ?     The  night  is  full,  the  tide 
Storms  inland,  the  most  ancient  rocks  divide  j 
Yet  some  endure,  and  bow  nor  head  nor  knee  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XIV. 

Since  thou  art  not  as  these  are,  go  thy  ways  ; 
Thou  hast  no  part  in  all  my  nights  and  days. 
Lie  still,  sleep  on,  be  glad — as  such  things  be  ; 
Thou  couldst  not  watch  with  me. 
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THE   COMPLAINT  OF  LISA. 
{Double  Sestina.) 

Decameron,  x.  7. 

There  is  no  woman  living  that  draws  breath 
So  sad  as  I,  though  all  things  sadden  her. 
There  is  not  one  upon  life's  weariest  way 
Who  is  weary  as  I  am  weary  of  all  but  death. 
Toward  whom  I  look  as  looks  the  sunflower 
All  day  with  all  his  whole  soul  toward  the  sun  ; 
While  in  the  sun's  sight  I  make  moan  all  day, 
And  all  night  on  my  sleepless  maiden  bed 
Weep  and  call  out  on  death,  O  Love,  and  thee, 
That  thou  or  he  would  take  me  to  the  dead, 
And  know  not  what  thing  evil  I  have  done 
That  life  should  lay  such  heavy  hand  on  me. 
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Alas,  Love,  what  is  this  thou  wouldst  with  me  ? 
What  honour  shalt  thou  have  to  quench  my  breath, 
Or  what  shall  my  heart  broken  profit  thee  ? 

0  Love,  O  great  god  Love,  what  have  I  done, 
That  thou  shouldst  hunger  so  after  my  death  ? 
My  heart  is  harmless  as  my  life's  first  day  : 
Seek  out  some  false  fair  woman,  and  plague  her 
Till  her  tears  even  as  my  tears  fill  her  bed  : 

1  am  the  least  flower  in  thy  flowery  way, 
But  till  my  time  be  come  that  I  be  dead 
Let  me  live  out  my  flower-time  in  the  sun 
Though  my  leaves  shut  before  the  sunflower. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love,  the  kingly  sunflower  ! 
Shall  he  the  sun  hath  looked  on  look  on  me, 
That  live  down  here  in  shade,  out  of  the  sun, 
Here  living  in  the  sorrow  and  shadow  of  death  ? 
Shall  he  that  feeds  his  heart  full  of  the  day 
Care  to  give  mine  eyes  light,  or  my  lips  breath  ? 
Because  she  loves  him  shall  my  lord  love  her 
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Who  is  as  a  worm  in  my  lord's  kingly  way  ? 
I  shall  not  see  him  or  know  him  alive  or  dead  ; 
But  thou,  I  know  thee,  O  Love,  and  pray  to  thee 
That  in  brief  while  my  brief  life-days  be  done, 
And  the  worm  quickly  make  my  marriage-bed. 

For  underground  there  is  no  sleepless  bed  : 

But  here  since  I  beheld  my  sunflower 

These  eyes  have  slept  not,  seeing  all  night  and  day 

His  sunlike  eyes,  and  face  fronting  the  sun. 

Wherefore  if  anywhere  be  any  death, 

I  would  fain  find  and  fold  him  last  to  me, 

That  I  may  sleep  with  the  world's  eldest  dead, 

WTith  her  that  died  seven  centuries  since,  and  her 

That  went  last  night  down  the  night-wandering  way. 

For  this  is  sleep  indeed,  when  labour  is  done, 

Without  love,  without  dreams,  and  without  breath, 

And  without  thought,  O  name  unnamed  !  of  thee. 

Ah,  but,  forgetting  all  things,  shall  I  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  be  as  now  about  my  bed 
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There  underground  as  here  before  the  sun  ? 
Shall  not  thy  vision  vex  me  alive  and  dead. 
Thy  moving  vision  without  form  or  breath? 
I  read  long  since  the  bitter  tale  of  her 
Who  read  the  tale  of  Launcelot  on  a  day, 
And  died,  and  had  no  quiet  after  death, 
But  was  moved  ever  along  a  weary  way, 
Lost  with  her  love  in  the  underworld  ;  ah  me, 
O  my  king,  O  my  lordly  sunflower, 
Would  God  to  me  too  such  a  thing  were  done  ! 

But  if  such  sweet  and  bitter  things  be  done, 

Then,  flying  from  life,  I  shall  not  fly  from  thee. 

For  in  that  living  world  without  a  sun 

Thy  vision  will  lay  hold  upon  me  dead, 

And  meet  and  mock  me,  and  mar  my  peace  in  death. 

Yet  if  being  wroth  God  had  such  pity  on  her, 

Who  was  a  sinner  and  foolish  in  her  day, 

That  even  in  hell  they  twain  should  breathe  one  breath, 

Why  should  he  not  in  some  wise  pity  me  ? 

So  if  I  sleep  not  in  my  soft  strait  bed 
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I  may  look  up  and  see  my  sunflower 

As  he  the  sun,  in  some  divine  strange  way. 

0  poor  my  heart,  well  knowest  thou  in  what  way 
This  sore  sweet  evil  unto  us  was  done. 

For  on  a  holy  and  a  heavy  day 

1  was  arisen  out  of  my  still  small  bed 

To  see  the  knights  tilt,  and  one  said  to  me 

'  The  king,'  and  seeing  him,  somewhat  stopped  my  breath, 

And  if  the  girl  spake  more,  I  heard  not  her, 

For  only  I  saw  what  I  shall  see  when  dead, 

A  kingly  flower  of  knights,  a  sunflower, 

That  shone  against  the  sunlight  like  the  sun, 

And  like  a  fire,  O  heart,  consuming  thee, 

The  fire  of  love  that  lights  the  pyre  of  death. 

Howbeit  I  shall  not  die  an  evil  death 
Who  have  loved  in  such  a  sad  and  sinless  way, 
That  this  my  love,  lord,  was  no  shame  to  thee. 
So  when  mine  eyes  are  shut  against  the  sun, 
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O  my  soul's  sun,  0  the  world's  sunflower, 
Thou  nor  no  man  will  quite  despise  me  dead. 
And  dying  I  pray  with  all  my  low  last  breath 
That  thy  whole  life  may  be  as  was  that  day, 
That  feast-day  that  made  trothplight  death  and  me, 
Giving  the  world  light  of  thy  great  deeds  done  ; 
And  that  fair  face  brightening  thy  bridal  bed, 
That  God  be  good  as  God  hath  been  to  her. 


That  all  things  goodly  and  glad  remain  with  her, 
All  things  that  make  glad  life  and  goodly  death  ; 
That  as  a  bee  sucks  from  a  sunflower 
Honey,  when  summer  draws  delighted  breath, 
Her  soul  may  drink  of  thy  soul  in  like  way, 
And  love  make  life  a  fruitful  marriage-bed 
Where  day  may  bring  forth  fruits  of  joy  to  day 
And  night  to  night  till  days  and  nights  be  dead. 
And  as  she  gives  light  of  her  love  to  thee, 
Give  thou  to  her  the  old  glory  of  days  long  done  ; 
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And  either  give  some  heat  of  light  to  me, 
To  warm  me  where  I  sleep  without  the  sun. 

O  sunflower  made  drunken  with  the  sun, 

O  knight  whose  lady's  heart  draws  thine  to  her, 

Great  king,  glad  lover,  I  have  a  word  to  thee. 

There  is  a  weed  lives  out  of  the  sun's  way, 

Hid  from  the  heat  deep  in  the  meadow's  bed, 

That  swoons  and  whitens  at  the  wind's  least  breath, 

A  flower  star-shaped,  that  all  a  summer  day 

Will  gaze  her  soul  out  on  the  sunflower 

For  very  love  till  twilight  finds  her  dead. 

But  the  great  sunflower  heeds  not  her  poor  death, 

Knows  not  when  all  her  loving  life  is  done  ; 

And  so  much  knows  my  lord  the  king  of  me. 

Aye,  all  day  long  he  has  no  eye  for  me  ; 
With  golden  eye  following  the  golden  sun 
From  rose-coloured  to  purple-pillowed  bed, 
From  birthplace  to  the  flame-lit  place  of  death, 
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From  eastern  end  to  western  of  his  way. 

So  mine  eye  follows  thee,  my  sunflower, 

So  the  white  star-flower  turns  and  yearns  to  thee, 

The  sick  weak  weed,  not  well  alive  or  dead, 

Trod  underfoot  if  any  pass  by  her, 

Pale,  without  colour  of  summer  or  summer  breath 

In  the  shrunk  shuddering  petals,  that  have  done 

No  work  but  love,  and  die  before  the  day. 


But  thou,  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  every  day, 
Be  glad  and  great,  O  love  whose  love  slays  me. 
Thy  fervent  flower  made  fruitful  from  the  sun 
Shall  drop  its  golden  seed  in  the  world's  way, 
That  all  men  thereof  nourished  shall  praise  thee 
For  grain  and  flower  and  fruit  of  works  well  done  ; 
Till  thy  shed  seed,  O  shining  sunflower, 
Bring  forth  such  growth  of  the  world's  garden-bed 
As  like  the  sun  shall  outlive  age  and  death. 
And  yet  I  would  thine  heart  had  heed  of  her 
f  2 
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Who  loves  thee  alive ;  but  not  till  she  be  dead. 

Come,  Love,  then,  quickly,  and  take  her  utmost  breath. 

Song,  speak  for  me  who  am  dumb  as  are  the  dead ; 

From  my  sad  bed  of  tears  1  send  forth  thee, 

To  fly  all  day  from  sun's  birth  to  sun's  death 

Down  the  sun's  way  after  the  flying  sun, 

For  love  of  her  that  gave  thee  wings  and  breath 

Ere  day  be  done,  to  seek  the  sunflower. 
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FOR    THE   FEAST   OF   GIORDANO   BRUNO, 

PHILOSOPHER  AND   MARTYR. 
I. 

Son  of  the  lightning  and  the  light  that  glows 

Beyond  the  lightning's  or  the  morning's  light, 
Soul  splendid  with  all-righteous  love  of  right, 
In  whose  keen  fire  all  hopes  and  fears  and  woes 
Were  clean  consumed,  and  from  their  ashes  rose 
Transfigured,  and  intolerable  to  sight 
Save  of  purged  eyes  whose  lids  had  cast  off  night, 
In  love's  and  wisdom's  likeness  when  they  close, 
Embracing,  and  between  them  truth  stands  fast, 
Embraced  of  either ;  thou  whose  feet  were  set 
On  English  earth  while  this  was  England  yet, 
Our  friend  that  art,  our  Sidney's  friend  that  wast, 
Heart  hardier  found  and  higher  than  all  men's  past, 
Shall  we  not  praise  thee  though  thine  own  forget  ? 
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ii. 

Lift  up  thy  light  on  us  and  on  thine  own, 

O  soul  whose  spirit  on  earth  was  as  a  rod 

To  scourge  off  priests,  a  sword  to  pierce  their  God, 

A  staff  for  man's  free  thought  to  walk  alone, 

A  lamp  to  lead  him  far  from  shrine  and  throne 
On  ways  untrodden  where  his  fathers  trod 
Ere  earth's  heart  withered  at  a  high  priest's  nod 

And  all  men's  mouths  that  made  not  prayer  made  moan. 

From  bonds  and  torments  and  the  ravening  flame 
Surely  thy  spirit  of  sense  rose  up  to  greet 
Lucretius,  where  such  only  spirits  meet, 

And  walk  with  him  apart  till  Shelley  came 

To  make  the  heaven  of  heavens  more  heavenly  sweet 

And  mix  with  yours  a  third  incorporate  name. 
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AVE  ATQUE    VALE. 

IN    MEMORY   OF  CHARLES   BAUDELAIRE. 

Nous  devrions  pourtant  lui  porter  quelques  fleurs  ; 
Les  morts,  les  pauvres  morts,  ont  de  grandes  douleurs, 
Et  quand  Octobre  souffle,  emondeur  des  vieux  arbres, 
Son  vent  melancolique  a  l'entour  de  leurs  marbres, 
Certe,  ils  doivent  trouver  les  vivants  bien  ingrats. 

Les  Fleurs  du  Mai. 

I. 

Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel, 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee  ? 
Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea, 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel, 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave, 
Waked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  before, 

Half-faded  fiery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  summer,  but  more  sweet 
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To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shore 
Trod  by  no  tropic  feet  ? 

n. 
For  always  thee  the  fervid  languid  glories 

Allured  of  heavier  suns  in  mightier  skies  ; 

Thine  ears  knew  all  the  wandering  watery  sighs 
Where  the  sea  sobs  round  Lesbian  promontories, 

The  barren  kiss  of  piteous  wave  to  wave 

That  knows  not  where  is  that  Leucadian  grave 
Which  hides  too  deep  the  supreme  head  of  song. 

Ah,  salt  and  sterile  as  her  kisses  were, 

The  wild  sea  winds  her  and  the  green  gulfs  bear 
Hither  and  thither,  and  vex  and  work  her  wrong, 

Blind  gods  that  cannot  spare. 

in. 
Thou  sawest,  in  thine  old  singing  season,  brother, 
Secrets  and  sorrows  unbeheld  of  us  : 
Fierce  loves,  and  lovely  leaf-buds  poisonous, 
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Bare  to  thy  subtler  eye,  but  for  none  other 

Blowing  by  night  in  some  unbreathed-in  clime  ; 
The  hidden  harvest  of  luxurious  time, 

Sin  without  shape,  and  pleasure  without  speech  ; 

And  where  strange  dreams  in  a  tumultuous  sleep 
Make  the  shut  eyes  of  stricken  spirits  weep  j 

And  with  each  face  thou  sawest  the  shadow  on  each, 
Seeing  as  men  sow  men  reap. 

IV. 

O  sleepless  heart  and  sombre  soul  unsleeping, 
That  were  athirst  for  sleep  and  no  more  life 
And  no  more  love,  for  peace  and  no  more  strife  ! 

Now  the  dim  gods  of  death  have  in  their  keeping 
Spirit  and  body  and  all  the  springs  of  song, 
Is  it  well  now  where  love  can  do  no  wrong, 

Where  stingless  pleasure  has  no  foam  or  fang 
Behind  the  unopening  closure  of  her  lips  ? 
Is  it  not  well  where  soul  from  body  slips 

And  flesh  from  bone  divides  without  a  pang 
As  dew  from  flower-bell  drips? 
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v. 
It  is  enough  ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 

Are  one  thing  to  thee,  who  art  past  the  end. 

O  hand  unclasped  of  unbeholden  friend, 
For  thee  no  fruits  to  pluck,  no  palms  for  winning, 

No  triumph  and  no  labour  and  no  lust, 

Only  dead  yew-leaves  and  a  little  dust. 
O  quiet  eyes  wherein  the  light  saith  nought, 

Whereto  the  day  is  dumb,  nor  any  night 

With  obscure  finger  silences  your  sight, 
Nor  in  your  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought, 

Sleep,  and  have  sleep  for  light. 

VI. 

Now  all  strange  hours  and  all  strange  loves  are  over, 
Dreams  and  desires  and  sombre  songs  and  sweet, 
Hast  thou  found  place  at  the  great  knees  and  feet 

Of  some  pale  Titan-woman  like  a  lover, 
Such  as  thy  vision  here  solicited, 
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Under  the  shadow  of  her  fair  vast  head, 
The  deep  division  of  prodigious  breasts, 

The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep, 

The  weight  of  awful  tresses  that  still  keep 
The  savour  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests 

Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep  ? 


VII. 

Hast  thou  found  any  likeness  for  thy  vision  ? 

0  gardener  of  strange  flowers,  what  bud,  what  bloom, 
Hast  thou  found  sown,  what  gathered  in  the  gloom  ? 

What  of  despair,  of  rapture,  of  derision, 

What  of  life  is  there,  what  of  ill  or  good  ? 

Are  the  fruits  grey  like  dust  or  bright  like  blood  ? 

Does  the  dim  ground  grow  any  seed  of  ours, 
The  faint  fields  quicken  any  terrene  root, 

1  n  low  lands  where  the  sun  and  moon  are  mute 
And  all  the  stars  keep  silence  ?     Are  there  flowers 

At  all,  or  any  fruit  ? 
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VIII. 

Alas,  but  though  my  flying  song  flies  after, 

O  sweet  strange  elder  singer,  thy  more  fleet 
Singing,  and  footprints  of  thy  fleeter  feet, 

Some  dim  derision  of  mysterious  laughter 

From  the  blind  tongueless  warders  of  the  dead, 
Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine's  veiled  head, 

Some  little  sound  of  unregarded  tears 
Wept  by  effaced  unprofitable  eyes, 
And  from  pale  mouths  some  cadence  of  dead  sighs- 

These  only,  these  the  hearkening  spirit  hears, 
Sees  only  such  things  rise. 


IX. 

Thou  art  far  too  far  for  wings  of  words  to  follow, 
Far  too  far  of!  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 
What  ails  us  with  thee,  who  art  wind  and  air  ? 

What  ails  us  gazing  where  all  seen  is  hollow  ? 
Yet  with  some  fancy,  yet  with  some  desire, 
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Dreams  pursue  death  as  winds  a  flying  fire, 
Our  dreams  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  find. 

Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flies, 

The  low  light  fails  us  in  elusive  skies, 
Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  is  deaf,  and  blind 

Are  still  the  eluded  eyes. 


x. 

Not  thee,  O  never  thee,  in  all  time's  changes, 

Not  thee,  but  this  the  sound  of  thy  sad  soul, 
The  shadow  of  thy  swift  spirit,  this  shut  scroll 

I  lay  my  hand  on,  and  not  death  estranges 
My  spirit  from  communion  of  thy  song — 
These  memories  and  these  melodies  that  throng 

Veiled  porches  of  a  Muse  funereal — 

These  I  salute,  these  touch,  these  clasp  and  fold 
As  though  a  hand  were  in  my  hand  to  hold, 

Or  through  mine  ears  a  mourning  musical 
Of  many  mourners  rolled. 
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XI. 

I  among  these,  I  also,  in  such  station 

As  when  the  pyre  was  charred,  and  piled  the  sods, 
And  offering  to  the  dead  made,  and  their  gods, 

The  old  mourners  had,  standing  to  make  libation, 
I  stand,  and  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead 
Do  reverence  without  prayer  or  praise,  and  shed 

Offering  to  these  unknown,  the  gods  of  gloom, 

And  what  of  honey  and  spice  my  seedlands  bear, 
And  what  I  may  of  fruits  in  this  chilled  air, 

And  lay,  Orestes-like,  across  the  tomb 
A  curl  of  severed  hair. 


XII. 


But  by  no  hand  nor  any  treason  stricken, 

Not  like  the  low-lying  head  of  Him,  the  King, 
The  flame  that  made  of  Troy  a  ruinous  thing, 

Thou  liest,  and  on  this  dust  no  tears  could  quicken 
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There  fall  no  tears  like  theirs  that  all  men  hear 

Fall  tear  by  sweet  imperishable  tear 
Down  the  opening  leaves  of  holy  poets'  pages. 

Thee  not  Orestes,  not  Electra  mourns  ; 

But  bending  us-ward  with  memorial  urns 
The  most  high  Muses  that  fulfil  all  ages 

Weep,  and  our  God's  heart  yearns. 

XIII. 

For,  sparing  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  often 
Among  us  darkling  here  the  lord  of  light 
Makes  manifest  his  music  and  his  might 

In  hearts  that  open  and  in  lips  that  soften 

With  the  soft  flame  and  heat  of  songs  that  shine 
Thy  lips  indeed  he  touched  with  bitter  wine, 

And  nourished  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread  ; 

Yet  surely  from  his  hand  thy  soul's  food  came, 
The  fire  that  scarred  thy  spirit  at  his  flame 

Was  lighted,  and  thine  hungering  heart  he  fed 
Who  feeds  our  hearts  with  fame. 
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XIV. 

Therefore  he  too  now  at  thy  soul's  sunsetting, 

God  of  all  suns  and  songs,  he  too  bends  down 
To  mix  his  laurel  with  thy  cypress  crown, 

And  save  thy  dust  from  blame  and  from  forgetting. 
Therefore  he  too,  seeing  all  thou  wert  and  art, 
Compassionate,  with  sad  and  sacred  heart, 

Mourns  thee  of  many  his  children  the  last  dead, 
And  hallows  with  strange  tears  and  alien  sighs 
Thine  unmelodious  mouth  and  sunless  eyes, 

And  over  thine  irrevocable  head 

Sheds  light  from  the  under  skies. 


xv. 

And  one  weeps  with  him  in  the  ways  Lethean, 

And  stains  with  tears  her  changing  bosom  chill  ; 
That  obscure  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill, 

That  thing  transformed  which  was  the  Cytherean, 
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With  lips  that  lost  their  Grecian  laugh  divine. 

Long  since,  and  face  no  more  called  Erycine  ; 
A  ghost,  a  bitter  and  luxurious  god. 

Thee  also  with  fair  flesh  and  singing  spell 

Did  she,  a  sad  and  second  prey,  compel 
Into  the  footless  places  once  more  trod, 

And  shadows  hot  from  hell. 

XVI. 

And  now  no  sacred  staff  shall  break  in  blossom, 
No  choral  salutation  lure  to  light 
A  spirit  sick  with  perfume  and  sweet  night 

And  love's  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  bosom. 
There  is  no  help  for  these  things  ;  none  to  mend, 
And  none  to  mar  ;  not  all  our  songs,  O  friend, 

Will  make  death  clear  or  make  life  durable. 
Howbeit  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine 
And  with  wild  notes  about  this  dust  of  thine 

At  least  I  fill  the  place  where  white  dreams  dwell 
And  wreathe  an  unseen  shrine. 

G 
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XVII. 

Sleep  j  and  if  life  was  bitter  to  thee,  pardon, 

If  sweet,  give  thanks  ;  thou  hast  no  more  to  live  ; 
And  to  give  thanks  is  good,  and  to  forgive. 

Out  of  the  mystic  and  the  mournful  garden 

Where  all  day  through  thine  hands  in  barren  braid 
Wove  the  sick  flowers  of  secrecy  and  shade, 

Green  buds  of  sorrow  and  sin,  and  remnants  grey, 

Sweet-smelling,  pale  with  poison,  sanguine-hearted, 
Passions  that  sprang  from  sleep  and  thoughts  that 
started, 

Shall  death  not  bring  us  all  as  thee  one  day 
Among  the  days  departed  ? 

XVIII. 

For  thee,  O  now  a  silent  soul,  my  brother, 

Take  at  my  hands  this  garland,  and  farewell. 
Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell, 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother, 
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With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb, 
And  in  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee,  howsoe'er,  whose  days  are  done  ; 
There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more, 

For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun, 
All  waters  as  the  shore, 
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MEMORIAL    VERSES 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF  THEOPHILE   GAUTIER. 

Death,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  ?    So  saith 
Love,  with  eyes  set  against  the  face  of  Death  ; 

What  have  I  done,  O  thou  strong  Death,  to  thee, 
That  mine  own  lips  should  wither  from  thy  breath  ? 

Though  thou  be  blind  as  fire  or  as  the  sea, 

Why  should  thy  waves  and  storms  make  war  on  me  ? 

Is  it  for  hate  thou  hast  to  find  me  fair, 
Or  for  desire  to  kiss,  if  it  might  be, 

My  very  mouth  of  song,  and  kill  me  there  ? 
So  with  keen  rains  vexing  his  crownless  hair, 

With  bright  feet  bruised  from  no  delightful  way, 
Through  darkness  and  the  disenchanted  air, 
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Lost  Love  went  weeping  half  a  winter's  day. 

And  the  armed  wind  that  smote  him  seemed  to  say, 

How  shall  the  dew  live  when  the  dawn  is  fled, 
Or  wherefore  should  the  Mayflower  outlast  May  ? 

Then  Death  took  Love  by  the  right  hand  and  said, 
Smiling  :  Come  now  and  look  upon  thy  dead. 
But  Love  cast  down  the  glories  of  his  eyes, 
And  bowed  down  like  a  flower  his  flowerless  head. 

And  Death  spake,  saying  :  What  ails  thee  in  such  wise, 
Being  god,  to  shut  thy  sight  up  from  the  skies  ? 
If  thou  canst  see  not,  hast  thou  ears  to  hear  ? 
Or  is  thy  soul  too  as  a  leaf  that  dies  ? 

Even  as  he  spake  with  fleshless  lips  of  fear, 
But  soft  as  sleep  sings  in  a  tired  mans  ear, 
Behold,  the  winter  was  not,  and  its  might 
Fell,  and  fruits  broke  forth  of  the  barren  year. 
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And  upon  earth  was  largess  of  great  light, 

And  moving  music  winged  for  world-wide  flight, 

And  shapes  and  sounds  of  gods  beheld  and  heard, 
And  day's  foot  set  upon  the  neck  of  night. 

And  with  such  song  the  hollow  ways  were  stirred 
As  of  a  god's  heart  hidden  in  a  bird, 

Or  as  the  whole  soul  of  the  sun  in  spring 
Should  find  full  utterance  in  one  flower-soft  word, 

And  all  the  season  should  break  forth  and  sing 
From  one  flower's  lips,  in  one  rose  triumphing  ; 

Such  breath  and  light  of  song  as  of  a  flame 
Made  ears  and  spirits  of  them  that  heard  it  ring. 

And  Love  beholding  knew,  not  for  the  same 
The  shape  that  led  him,  nor  in  face  nor  name, 

For  he  was  bright  and  great  of  thews  and  fair, 
And  in  Love's  eyes  he  was  not  Death,  but  Fame. 
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Not  that  grey  ghost  whose  life  is  empty  and  bare 
And  his  limbs  moulded  out  of  mortal  air, 

A  cloud  of  change  that  shifts  into  a  shower 
And  dies  and  leaves  no  light  for  time  to  wear  : 

But  a  god  clothed  with  his  own  joy  and  power, 
A  god  re-risen  out  of  his  mortal  hour 

Immortal,  king  and  lord  of  time  and  space, 
With  eyes  that  look  on  them  as  from  a  tower. 

And  where  he  stood  the  pale  sepulchral  place 
Bloomed,  as  new  life  might  in  a  bloodless  face, 

And  where  men  sorrowing  came  to  seek  a  tomb 
With  funeral  flowers  and  tears  for  grief  and  grace, 

They  saw  with  light  as  of  a  world  in  bloom 
The  portal  of  the  House  of  Fame  illume 

The  ways  of  life  wherein  we  toiling  tread, 
And  watched  the  darkness  as  a  brand  consume. 
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And  through  the  gates  where  rule  the  deathless  dead 
The  sound  of  a  new  singer's  soul  was  shed 

That  sang  among  his  kinsfolk,  and  a  beam 
Shot  from  the  star  on  a  new  ruler's  head. 


A  new  star  lighting  the  Lethean  stream, 
A  new  song  mixed  into  the  song  supreme 

Made  of  all  souls  of  singers  and  their  might, 
That  makes  of  life  and  time  and  death  a  dream. 

Thy  star,  thy  song,  O  soul  that  in  our  sight 
Wast  as  a  sun  that  made  for  man's  delight 

Flowers  and  all  fruits  in  season,  being  so  near 
The  sun-god;s  face,  our  god  that  gives  us  light. 

To  him  of  all  gods  that  we  love  or  fear 
Thou  among  all  men  by  thy  name  wast  dear, 
Dear  to  the  god  that  gives  us  spirit  of  song 
To  bind  and  burn  all  hearts  of  men  that  hear. 
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The  god  that  makes  men's  words  too  sweet  and  strong 
For  life  or  time  or  death  to  do  them  wrong, 

Who  sealed  with  his  thy  spirit  for  a  sign 
And  filled  it  with  his  breath  thy  whole  life  long. 

Who  made  thy  moist  lips  fiery  with  new  wine 
Pressed  from  the  grapes  of  song  the  sovereign  vine, 

And  with  all  love  of  all  things  loveliest 
Gave  thy  soul  power  to  make  them  more  divine. 

That  thou  might'st  breathe  upon  the  breathless  rest 
Of  marble,  till  the  brows  and  lips  and  breast 
Felt  fall  from  off  them  as  a  cancelled  curse 
That  speechless  sleep  wherewith  they  lived  opprest. 

Who  gave  thee  strength  and  heat  of  spirit  to  pierce 
All  clouds  of  form  and  colour  that  disperse, 
And  leave  the  spirit  of  beauty  to  remould 
In  types  of  clean  chryselephantine  verse. 
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Who  gave  thee  words  more  golden  than  fine  gold 
To  carve  in  shapes  more  glorious  than  of  old, 
And  build  thy  songs  up  in  the  sight  of  time 
As  statues  set  in  godhead  manifold  : 

In  sight  and  scorn  of  temporal  change  and  clime 
That  meet  the  sun  re-risen  with  refluent  rhyme 
— As  god  to  god  might  answer  face  to  face — 
From  lips  whereon  the  morning  strikes  sublime. 

Dear  to  the  god,  our  god  who  gave  thee  place 
Among  the  chosen  of  days,  the  royal  race, 

The  lords  of  light,  whose  eyes  of  old  and  ears 
Saw  even  on  earth  and  heard  him  for  a  space. 

There  are  the  souls  of  those  once  mortal  years 
That  wrought  with  fire  of  joy  and  light  of  tears 

In  words  divine  as  deeds  that  grew  thereof 
Such  music  as  he  swoons  with  love  who  hears. 
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There  are  the  lives  that  lighten  from  above 
Our  under  lives,  the  spheral  souls  that  move 

Through  the  ancient  heaven  of  song-illumined  air 
Whence  we  that  hear  them  singing  die  with  love. 

There  all  the  crowned  Hellenic  heads,  and  there 
The  old  gods  who  made  men  godlike  as  they  wrere, 

The  lyric  lips  wherefrom  all  songs  take  fire, 
Live  eyes,  and  light  of  Apollonian  hair. 

There,  round  the  sovereign  passion  of  that  lyre 
Which  the  stars  hear  and  tremble  with  desire, 

The  ninefold  light  Pierian  is  made  one 
That  here  we  see  divided,  and  aspire, 

Seeing,  after  this  or  that  crown  to  be  won  ; 
But  where  they  hear  the  singing  of  the  sun, 

All  form,  all  sound,  all  colour,  and  all  thought 
Are  as  one  body  and  soul  in  unison. 
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There  the  song  sung  shines  as  a  picture  wrought, 
The  painted  mouths  sing  that  on  earth  say  nought, 

The  carven  limbs  have  sense  of  blood  and  growth 
And  large- eyed  life  that  seeks  nor  lacks  not  aught. 

There  all  the  music  of  thy  living  mouth 
Lives,  and  all  loves  wrought  of  thine  hand  in  youth 
And  bound  about  the  breasts  and  brows  with  gold 
And  coloured  pale  or  dusk  from  north  or  south. 

Fair  living  things  made  to  thy  will  of  old, 
Born  of  thy  lips,  no  births  of  mortal  mould, 
That  in  the  world  of  song  about  thee  wait 
Where  thought  and  truth  are  one  and  manifold. 

Within  the  graven  lintels  of  the  gate 
That  here  divides  our  vision  and  our  fate, 

The  dreams  we  walk  in  and  the  truths  of  sleep, 
All  sense  and  spirit  have  life  inseparate. 
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There  what  one  thinks,  is  his  to  grasp  and  keep  ; 
There  are  no  dreams,  but  very  joys  to  reap, 
No  foiled  desires  that  die  before  delight, 
No  fears  to  see  across  our  joys  and  weep. 

There  hast  thou  all  thy  will  of  thought  and  sight, 
All  hope  for  harvest,  and  all  heaven  for  flight  ; 

The  sunrise  of  whose  golden-mouthed  glad  head 
To  paler  songless  ghosts  was  heat  and  light. 

Here  where  the  sunset  of  our  year  is  red 
Men  think  of  thee  as  of  the  summer  dead, 

Gone  forth  before  the  snows,  before  thy  day, 
With  unshod  feet,  with  brows  unchapleted. 

Couldst  thou  not  wait  till  age  had  wound,  they  say, 
Round  those  wreathed  brows  his  soft  white  blossoms?  Nay, 

Why  shouldst  thou  vex  thy  soul  with  this  harsh  air, 
Thy  bright-winged  soul,  once  free  to  take  its  way  ? 
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Nor  for  men's  reverence  hadst  thou  need  to  wear 
The  holy  flower  of  grey  time-hallowed  hair  ; 
Nor  were  it  fit  that  aught  of  thee  grew  old, 
Fair  lover  all  thy  days  of  all  things  fair. 

And  hear  we  not  thy  words  of  molten  gold 
Singing  ?  or  is  their  light  and  heat  acold 

Whereat  men  warmed  their  spirits  ?     Nay,  for  all 
These  yet  are  with  us,  ours  to  hear  and  hold. 

The  lovely  laughter,  the  clear  tears,  the  call 
Of  love  to  love  on  ways  where  shadows  fall, 

Through  doors  of  dim  division  and  disguise, 
And  music  made  of  doubts  unmusical ; 

The  love  that  caught  strange  light  from  death's  own  eyes,1 
And  filled  death's  lips  with  fiery  words  and  sighs, 

And  half  asleep  let  feed  from  veins  of  his 
Her  close  red  warm  snake's  mouth,  Egyptian-wise  : 

1  La  Morte  Amoureuse. 
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And  that  great  night  of  love  more  strange  than  this,1 
When  she  that  made  the  whole  world's  bale  and  bliss 

Made  king  of  the  whole  world's  desire  a  slave, 
And  killed  him  in  mid  kingdom  with  a  kiss  ; 

Veiled  loves  that  shifted  shapes  and  shafts,  and  gave,2 
Laughing,  strange  gifts  to  hands  that  durst  not  crave, 
Flowers  double-blossomed,  fruits  of  scent  and  hue 
Sweet  as  the  bride-bed.  stranger  than  the  grave  ; 

All  joys  and  wonders  of  old  lives  and  new 
That  ever  in  love's  shine  or  shadow  grew, 

And  all  the  grief  whereof  he  dreams  and  grieves, 
And  all  sweet  roots  fed  on  his  light  and  dew ; 

All  these  through  thee  our  spirit  of  sense  perceives, 
As  threads  in  the  unseen  woof  thy  music  weaves, 

Birds  caught  and  snared  that  fill  our  ears  with  thee, 
Bay-blossoms  in  thy  wreath  of  brow-bound  leaves. 

1   Une  Nuit  de  Cleopdtre.  2  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin. 
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Mixed  with  the  masque  of  death's  old  comedy 
Though  thou  too  pass,  have  here  our  flowers,  that  we 

For  all  the  flowers  thou  gav'st  upon  thee  shed, 
And  pass  not  crownless  to  Persephone. 

Blue  lotus-blooms  and  white  and  rosy-red 
We  wind  with  poppies  for  thy  silent  head, 
And  on  this  margin  of  the  sundering  sea 
Leave  thy  sweet  light  to  rise  upon  the  dead. 
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SONNET 
(WITH  a  copy  of  mademoiselle  de  ma  up  in.) 

This  is  the  golden  book  of  spirit  and  sense, 
The  holy  writ  of  beauty  \  he  that  wrought 
Made  it  with  dreams  and  faultless  words  and  thought 

That  seeks  and  finds  and  loses  in  the  dense 

Dim  air  of  life  that  beauty's  excellence 

Wherewith  love  makes  one  hour  of  life  distraught 
And  all  hours  after  follow  and  find  not  aught. 

Here  is  that  height  of  all  love's  eminence 

Where  man  may  breathe  but  for  a  breathing-space 
And  feel  his  soul  burn  as  an  altar-fire 
To  the  unknown  God  of  unachieved  desire, 

And  from  the  middle  mystery  of  the  place 

Watch  lights  that  break,  hear  sounds  as  of  a  quire, 

But  see  not  twice  unveiled  the  veiled  God's  face 

H 
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AGE  AND  SONG. 

(TO   BARRY    CORNWALL.) 
I. 

In  vain  men  tell  us  time  can  alter 
Old  loves  or  make  old  memories  falter, 

That  with  the  old  year  the  old  year's  life  closes. 
The  old  dew  still  falls  on  the  old  sweet  flowers, 
The  old  sun  revives  the  new-fledged  hours, 

The  old  summer  rears  the  new-born  roses. 

ii. 

Much  more  a  Muse  that  bears  upon  her 
Raiment  and  wreath  and  flower  of  honour, 

Gathered  long  since  and  long  since  woven, 
Fades  not  or  falls  as  fall  the  vernal 
Blossoms  that  bear  no  fruit  eternal, 

By  summer  or  winter  charred  or  cloven. 
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in. 

No  time  casts  down,  no  time  upraises, 
Such  loves,  such  memories,  and  such  praises, 

As  need  no  grace  of  sun  or  shower, 
No  saving  screen  from  frost  or  thunder, 
To  tend  and  house  around  and  under 

The  imperishable  and  fearless  flower. 

IV. 

Old  thanks,  old  thoughts,  old  aspirations, 
Outlive  men's  lives  and  lives  of  nations, 

Dead,  but  for  one  thing  which  survives — 
The  inalienable  and  unpriced  treasure, 
The  old  joy  of  power,  the  old  pride  of  pleasure, 

That  lives  in  light  above  men's  lives. 
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J/V  MEMORY  OF  BARRY  CORNWALL. 
(October  4,  1874.) 

1. 

In  the  garden  of  death,  where  the  singers  whose  names 
are  deathless 
One  with  another  make  music  unheard  of  men, 

Where  the  dead  sweet  roses  fade  not  of  lips  long  breath- 
less, 
And  the  fair  eyes  shine  that  shall  weep  not  or  change 
again, 

Who  comes  now  crowned  with  the  blossom  of  snow-white 
years  ? 

What  music  is  this  that  the  world  of  the  dead  men  hears? 

11. 
Beloved  of  men,  whose  words  on  our  lips  were  honey, 
Whose  name  in  our  ears  and  our  fathers'  ears  was  sweet, 
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Like  summer  gone  forth  of  the  land  his  songs  made  sunny, 
To  the  beautiful  veiled  bright  world  where  the  glad 

ghosts  meet, 
Child,  father,  bridegroom  and  bride,   and  anguish  and 

rest, 
No  soul  shall  pass  of  a  singer  than  this  more  blest. 


in. 

Blest    for    the  years'    sweet    sake  that  were   filled   and 

brightened, 
As  a  forest  with  birds,  with  the  fruit  and  the  flower  of 

his  song  ; 
For  the  souls'  sake  blest  that  heard,  and  their  cares  were 

lightened, 
For  the  hearts'  sake  blest  that  have  fostered  his  name 

so  long  ; 
By  the  living  and  dead  lips  blest  that  have  loved  his  name, 
And  clothed  with  their  praise  and  crowned  with  their 

love  for  fame. 
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IV. 

Ah,  fair  and  fragrant  his  fame  as  flowers  that  close  not. 
That  shrink  not  by  day  for  heat  or  for  cold  by  night. 
As  a  thought  in  the  heart  shall  increase  when  the  heart's 
self  knows  not, 
Shall  endure  in  our  ears  as  a  sound,  in  our  eyes  as  a 
light  ; 
Shall  wax  with  the  years  that  wane  and  the  seasons'  chime, 
As  a  white  rose  thornless  that  grows  in  the  garden  of  time. 

v. 

The  same  year  calls,  and  one  goes  hence  with  another, 

And  men  sit  sad  that  were  glad  for  their  sweet  songs' 
sake  ; 
The  same  year  beckons,  and  elder  with  younger  brother 
Takes  mutely  the  cup  from  his  hand  that  we  all  shall 
take.1 
They  pass  ere  the  leaves  be  past  or  the  snows  be  come ; 
And  the  birds  are  loud,  but  the  lips  that  outsang  them 
dumb. 

1  Sydney  Dobell  died  August  22,  1874. 
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VI. 

Time  takes  them  home  that  we  loved,  fair  names  and 
famous, 
To  the  soft  long  sleep,  to  the  broad  sweet  bosom  of 
death  ; 

But  the  flower  of  their  souls  he  shall  take  not  away  to 
shame  us, 
Nor  the  lips  lack  song  for  ever  that  now  lack  breath. 

For  with  us  shall  the  music  and  perfume  that  die  not 
dwell, 

Though  the  dead  to  our  dead  bid  welcome,  and  we  fare- 
well. 
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EPICEDE. 

(James  Lorimer  Graham  died  at  Florence,  April  30,  1876.) 

Life  may  give  for  love  to  death 
Little  ;  what  are  life's  gifts  worth 
To  the  dead  wrapt  round  with  earth  ? 

Yet  from  lips  of  living  breath 

Sighs  or  words  we  are  fain  to  give, 
All  that  yet,  while  yet  we  live, 

Life  may  give  for  love  to  death. 

Dead  so  long  before  his  day, 
Passed  out  of  the  Italian  sun 
To  the  dark  where  all  is  done, 

Fallen  upon  the  verge  of  May, 
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Here  at  life's  and  April's  end 
How  should  song  salute  my  friend 
Dead  so  long  before  his  day  ? 


Not  a  kindlier  life  or  sweeter 
Time,  that  lights  and  quenches  men, 
Now  may  quench  or  light  again, 

Mingling  with  the  mystic  metre 
Woven  of  all  men's  lives  with  his 
Not  a  clearer  note  than  this, 

Not  a  kindlier  life  or  sweeter. 


In  this  heavenliest  part  of  earth 
He  that  living  loved  the  light, 
Light  and  song,  may  rest  aright, 

One  in  death,  if  strange  in  birth, 
With  the  deathless  dead  that  make 
Life  the  lovelier  for  their  sake 

In  this  heavenliest  part  of  earth. 
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Light,  and  song,  and  sleep  at  last — 
Struggling  hands  and  suppliant  knees 
Get  no  goodlier  gift  than  these. 

Song  that  holds  remembrance  fast, 
Light  that  lightens  death,  attend 
Round  their  graves  who  have  to  friend 

Light,  and  song,  and  sleep  at  last. 
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TO    VICTOR  HUGO. 

He  had  no  children,  who  for  love  of  men, 
Being  God,  endured  of  Gods  such  things  as  thou, 
Father  ;  nor  on  his  thunder-beaten  brow 

Fell  such  a  woe  as  bows  thine  head  again, 

Twice  bowed  before,  though  godlike,  in  man's  ken, 
And  seen  too  high  for  any  stroke  to  bow 
Save  this  of  some  strange  God's  that  bends  it  now 

The  third  time  with  such  weight  as  bruised  it  then. 

Fain  would  grief  speak,  fain  utter  for  love's  sake 

Some  word  ;  but  comfort  who  might  bid  thee  take  ? 
What  God  in  your  own  tongue  shall  talk  with  thee, 

Showing  how  all  souls  that  look  upon  the  sun 

Shall  be  for  thee  one  spirit  and  thy  son, 

And  thy  soul's  child  the  soul  of  man  to  be  ? 

January  3,  1876. 
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INFERIAE. 

Spring,  and  the  light  and  sound  of  things  on  earth 
Requickening,  all  within  our  green  sea's  girth  ; 
A  time  of  passage  or  a  time  of  birth 

Fourscore  years  since  as  this  year,  first  and  last. 

The  sun  is  all  about  the  world  we  see, 
The  breath  and  strength  of  very  spring  ;  and  we 
Live,  love,  and  feed  on  our  own  hearts  ;  but  he 
Whose  heart  fed  mine  has  passed  into  the  past. 

Past,  all  things  born  with  sense  and  blood  and  breath  ; 
The  flesh  hears  nought  that  now  the  spirit  saith. 
If  death  be  like  as  birth  and  birth  as  death, 
The  first  was  fair — more  fair  should  be  the  last. 
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Fourscore  years  since,  and  come  but  one  month  more 
The  count  were  perfect  of  his  mortal  score 
Whose  sail  went  seaward  yesterday  from  shore 
To  cross  the  last  of  many  an  unsailed  sea. 

Light,  love  and  labour  up  to  life's  last  height, 
These  three  were  stars  unsetting  in  his  sight 
Even  as  the  sun  is  life  and  heat  and  light 
And  sets  not  nor  is  dark  when  dark  are  we. 

The  life,  the  spirit,  and  the  work  were  one 
That  here— ah,  who  shall  say,  that  here  are  done? 
Not  I,  that  know  not ;  father,  not  thy  son, 
For  all  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  sea. 

March  5,  1877. 
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A    BIRTH-SONG. 
(For  Olivia  Frances  Madox  Rossetti,  born  September  20,  1875.) 

Out  of  the  dark  sweet  sleep 
Where  no  dreams  laugh  or  weep 

Borne  through  bright  gates  of  birth 
Into  the  dim  sweet  light 
Where  day  still  dreams  of  night 

While  heaven  takes  form  on  earth, 
White  rose  of  spirit  and  flesh,  red  lily  of  love, 
What  note  of  song  have  we 
Fit  for  the  birds  and  thee, 
Fair  nestling  couched  beneath  the  mother-dove  ? 

Nay,  in  some  more  divine 
Small  speechless  song  of  thine 
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Some  news  too  good  for  words, 
Heart-hushed  and  smiling,  we 
Might  hope  to  have  of  thee, 
The  youngest  of  God's  birds, 
If  thy  sweet  sense  might  mix  itself  with  ours, 
If  ours  might  understand 
The  language  of  thy  land, 
Ere  thine  become  the  tongue  of  mortal  hours  : 


Ere  thy  lips  learn  too  soon 

Their  soft  first  human  tune, 

Sweet,  but  less  sweet  than  now, 

And  thy  raised  eyes  to  read 

Glad  and  good  things  indeed, 
But  none  so  sweet  as  thou  : 
Ere  thought  lift  up  their  flower- soft  lids  to  see 

What  life  and  love  on  earth 

Bring  thee  for  gifts  at  birth, 
But  none  so  good  as  thine  who  hast  given  us  thee  : 
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Now,  ere  thy  sense  forget 

The  heaven  that  fills  it  yet, 
Now,  sleeping  or  awake, 

If  thou  couldst  tell,  or  we 

Ask  and  be  heard  of  thee, 
For  love's  undying  sake, 
From  thy  dumb  lips  divine  and  bright  mute  speech 

Such  news  might  touch  our  ear 

That  then  would  burn  to  hear 
Too  high  a  message  now  for  man's  to  reach. 


Ere  the  gold  hair  of  corn 
Had  withered  wast  thou  born, 

To  make  the  good  time  glad  ; 
The  time  that  but  last  year 
Fell  colder  than  a  tear 

On  hearts  and  hopes  turned  sad, 
High  hopes  and  hearts  requickening  in  thy  dawn, 
Even  theirs  whose  life-springs,  child, 
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Filled  thine  with  life  and  smiled, 
But  then  wept  blood  for  half  their  own  withdrawn.1 

If  death  and  birth  be  one, 

And  set  with  rise  of  sun, 

And  truth  with  dreams  divine, 

Some  word  might  come  with  thee 

From  over  the  still  sea 

Deep  hid  in  shade  or  shine, 
Crossed  by  the  crossing  sails  of  death  and  birth, 

Word  of  some  sweet  new  thing 

Fit  for  such  lips  to  bring, 
Some  word  of  love,  some  afterthought  of  earth. 

If  love  be  strong  as  death, 
By  what  so  natural  breath 

As  thine  could  this  be  said  ? 
By  what  so  lovely  way 
Could  love  send  word  to  say 

He  lives  and  is  not  dead  ? 

1  Oliver  Madox  Brown  died  November  5,  1874,  m  his  twentieth 
year. 
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Such  word  alone  were  fit  for  only  thee, 

If  his  and  thine  have  met 

Where  spirits  rise  and  set, 
His  whom  we  see  not,  thine  whom  scarce  we  see 


His  there  new-born,  as  thou 

New-born  among  us  now  ; 
His,  here  so  fruitful- souled, 

Now  veiled  and  silent  here, 

Now  dumb  as  thou  last  year, 
A  ghost  of  one  year  old  : 
If  lights  that  change  their  sphere  in  changing  meet, 

Some  ray  might  his  not  give 

To  thine  who  wast  to  live, 
And  make  thy  present  with  his  past  life  sweet  ? 


Let  dreams  that  laugh  or  weep, 
All  glad  and  sad  dreams,  sleep  ; 
Truth  more  than  dreams  is  dear. 
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Let  thoughts  that  change  and  fly, 

Sweet  thoughts  and  swift,  go  by  j 
More  than  all  thought  is  here. 
More  than  all  hope  can  forge  or  memory  feign 

The  life  that  in  our  eyes, 

Made  out  of  love's  life,  lies, 
And  flower-like  fed  with  love  for  sun  and  rain. 

Twice  royal  in  its  root 

The  sweet  small  olive-shoot 
Here  set  in  sacred  earth  ; 

Twice  dowered  with  glorious  grace 

From  either  heaven-born  race 
First  blended  in  its  birth  ; 
Fair  God  or  Genius  of  so  fair  an  hour, 

For  love  of  either  name 

Twice  crowned,  with  love  and  fame, 
Guard  and  be  gracious  to  the  fair-named  flower. 

October  19,  1875. 
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EX-VOTO. 

When  their  last  hour  shall  rise 
Pale  on  these  mortal  eyes, 
Herself  like  one  that  dies, 

And  kiss  me  dying 
The  cold  last  kiss,  and  fold 
Close  round  my  limbs  her  cold 
Soft  shade  as  raiment  rolled 

And  leave  them  lying, 

If  aught  my  soul  would  say 
Might  move  to  hear  me  pray 
The  birth-god  of  my  day 
That  he  might  hearken, 
This  grace  my  heart  should  crave, 
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To  find  no  landward  grave 
That  worldly  springs  make  brave, 
World's  winters  darken, 

Nor  grow  through  gradual  hours 
The  cold  blind  seed  of  flowers 
Made  by  new  beams  and  showers 

From  limbs  that  moulder, 
Nor  take  my  part  with  earth, 
But  find  for  death's  new  birth 
A  bed  of  larger  girth, 

More  chaste  and  colder. 

Not  earth's  for  spring  and  fall, 
Not  earth's  at  heart,  not  all 
Earth's  making,  though  men  call 

Earth  only  mother, 
Not  hers  at  heart  she  bare 
Me,  but  thy  child,  O  fair 
Sea,  and  thy  brother's  care, 

The  wind  thy  brother. 


n8  EX-VOTO. 

Yours  was  I  born,  and  ye, 
The  sea-wind  and  the  sea, 
Made  all  my  soul  in  me 

A  song  for  ever, 
A  harp  to  string  and  smite 
For  love's  sake  of  the  bright 
Wind  and  the  sea's  delight, 

To  fail  them  never  : 

Not  while  on  this  side  death 
I  hear  what  either  saith 
And  drink  of  either's  breath 

With  heart's  thanksgiving 
That  in  my  veins  like  wine 
Some  sharp  salt  blood  of  thine, 
Some  springtide  pulse  of  brine, 

Yet  leaps  up  living. 

When  thy  salt  lips  wellnigh 
Sucked  in  my  mouth's  last  sigh, 
Grudged  I  so  much  to  die 
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This  death  as  others  ? 
Was  it  no  ease  to  think 
The  chalice  from  whose  brink 
Fate  gave  me  death  to  drink 

Was  thine, — my  mother's  ? 

Thee  too,  the  all-fostering  earth, 

Fair  as  thy  fairest  birth, 

More  than  thy  worthiest  worth, 

We  call,  we  know  thee, 
More  sweet  and  just  and  dread 
Than  live  men  highest  of  head 
Or  even  thy  holiest  dead 

Laid  low  below  thee. 


The  sunbeam  on  the  sheaf, 
The  dewfall  on  the  leaf, 
All  joy,  all  grace,  all  grief, 
Are  thine  for  giving  ; 
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Of  thee  our  loves  are  born, 
Our  lives  and  loves,  that  mourn 
And  triumph  ;  tares  with  corn, 
Dead  seed  with  living  : 

All  good  and  ill  things  done 
In  eyeshot  of  the  sun 
At  last  in  thee  made  one 

Rest  well  contented  ; 
Ail  words  of  all  man's  breath 
And  works  he  doth  or  saith, 
All  wholly  done  to  death, 

None  long  lamented. 

A  slave  to  sons  of  thee, 
Thou,  seeming,  yet  art  free  ; 
But  who  shall  make  the  sea 

Serve  even  in  seeming? 
What  plough  shall  bid  it  bear 
Seed  to  the  sun  and  the  air, 
Fruit  for  thy  strong  sons'  fare, 

Fresh  wine's  foam  streaming  f 
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What  oldworld  son  of  thine, 
Made  drunk  with  death  as  wine, 
Hath  drunk  the  bright  sea's  brine 

With  lips  of  laughter  ? 
Thy  blood  they  drink  ;  but  he 
Who  hath  drunken  of  the  sea 
Once  deeplier  than  of  thee 

Shall  drink  not  after. 

Of  thee  thy  sons  of  men 
Drink  deep,  and  thirst  again  ; 
For  wine  in  feasts,  and  then 

In  fields  for  slaughter  ; 
But  thirst  shall  touch  not  him 
Who  hath  felt  with  sense  grown  dim 
Rise,  covering  lip  and  limb, 

The  wan  sea's  water. 

All  fire  of  thirst  that  aches 
The  salt  sea  cools  and  slakes 
More  than  all  springs  or  lakes, 
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Freshets  or  shallows  ; 
Wells  where  no  beam  can  burn 
Through  frondage  of  the  fern 
That  hides  from  hart  and  hern 

The  haunt  it  hallows. 

Peace  with  all  graves  on  earth 
For  death  or  sleep  or  birth 
Be  alway,  one  in  worth 

One  with  another  ; 
But  when  my  time  shall  be, 
O  mother,  O  my  sea, 
Alive  or  dead,  take  me, 

Me  too,  my  mother. 
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A   BALLAD   OF  DREAMLAND. 

I  hid  my  heart  in  a  nest  of  roses, 

Out  of  the  sun's  way,  hidden  apart ; 
In  a  softer  bed  than  the  soft  white  snow's  is, 

Under  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 

Why  would  it  sleep  not  ?  why  should  it  start, 
When  never  a  leaf  of  the  rose-tree  stirred  ? 

What  made  sleep  flutter  his  wings  and  part  ? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

Lie  still,  I  said,  for  the  wind's  wing  closes, 
And  mild  leaves  muffle  the  keen  sun's  dart  ; 

Lie  still,  for  the  wind  on  the  warm  sea  dozes, 
And  the  wind  is  unquieter  yet  than  thou  art. 
Does  a  thought  in  thee  still  as  a  thorn's  wound  smart  ? 
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Does  the  fang  still  fret  thee  of  hope  deferred  ? 

What  bids  the  lids  of  thy  sleep  dispart  ? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

The  green  land's  name  that  a  charm  encloses, 

It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveller's  chart, 
And  sweet  on  its  trees  as  the  fruit  that  grows  is, 

It  never  was  sold  in  the  merchant's  mart. 

The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its  dim  fields  dart, 
And  sleep's  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree-tops  heard  ; 

No  hound's  note  wakens  the  wildwood  hart, 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

ENVOI. 

In  the  world  of  dreams  I  have  chosen  my  part, 
To  sleep  for  a  season  and  hear  no  word 

Of  true  love's  truth  or  of  light  love's  art, 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 
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CYRIL    TOURNEUR. 

A  sea  that  heaves  with  horror  of  the  night, 

As  maddened  by  the  moon  that  hangs  aghast 
With  strain  and  torment  of  the  ravening  blast, 

Haggard  as  hell,  a  bleak  blind  bloody  light ; 

No  shore  but  one  red  reef  of  rock  in  sight, 

Whereon  the  waifs  of  many  a  wreck  were  cast 
And  shattered  in  the  fierce  nights  overpast 

Wherein  more  souls  toward  hell  than  heaven  took  flight ; 

And  'twixt  the  shark-toothed  rocks  and  swallowing  shoals 

A  cry  as  out  of  hell  from  all  these  souls 

Sent  through  the  sheer  gorge  of  the  slaughtering  sea, 

Whose  thousand  throats,  full-fed  with  life  by  death, 

Fill  the  black  air  with  foam  and  furious  breath  ; 
And  over  all  these  one  star — Chastity. 
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A   BALLAD   OF  FRANCOIS    VILLON, 

PRINCE   OF  ALL   BALLAD-MAKERS. 

Bird  of  the  bitter  bright  grey  golden  morn 
Scarce  risen  upon  the  dusk  of  dolorous  years, 

First  of  us  all  and  sweetest  singer  born 

Whose  far  shrill  note  the  world  of  new  men  hears 
Cleave  the  cold  shuddering  shade  as  twilight  clears 

When  song  new-born  put  off  the  old  world's  attire 

And  felt  its  tune  on  her  changed  lips  expire, 
Writ  foremost  on  the  roll  of  them  that  came 

Fresh  girt  for  service  of  the  latter  lyre, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name  ! 
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Alas  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  and  the  scorn, 

That  clothed  thy  life  with  hopes  and  sins  and  fears, 
And  gave  thee  stones  for  bread  and  tares  for  corn 

And    plume-plucked    gaol-birds    for    thy    starveling 
peers 

Till  death  dipt  close  their  flight  with  shameful  shears  ; 
Till  shifts  came  short  and  loves  were  hard  to  hire, 
When  lilt  of  song  nor  twitch  of  twangling  wire 

Could  buy  thee  bread  or  kisses  j  when  light  fame 
Spurned  like  a  ball  and  haled  through  brake  and  briar, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name ! 

Poor  splendid  wings  so  frayed  and  soiled  and  torn  ! 
Poor   kind    wild    eyes   so   dashed  with    light   quick 
tears  ! 

Poor  perfect  voice,  most  blithe  when  most  forlorn, 
That  rings  athwart  the  sea  whence  no  man  steers 
Like  joy- bells  crossed  with  death-bells  in  our  ears  ! 

What  far  delight  has  cooled  the  fierce  desire 

That  like  some  ravenous  bird  was  strong  to  tire 
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On  that  frail  flesh  and  soul  consumed  with  flame, 
But  left  more  sweet  than  roses  to  respire, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name  ? 

ENVOI. 

Prince  of  sweet  songs  made  out  of  tears  and  fire, 
A  harlot  was  thy  nurse,  a  God  thy  sire ; 

Shame  soiled  thy  song,  and  song  assoiled  thy  shame. 
But  from  thy  feet  now  death  has  washed  the  mire, 
Love  reads  out  first  at  head  of  all  our  quire, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name. 
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PASTICHE. 

Now  the  days  are  all  gone  over 

Of  our  singing,  love  by  lover, 

Days  of  summer-coloured  seas 

Blown  adrift  through  beam  and  breeze. 

Now  the  nights  are  all  past  over 
Of  our  dreaming,  dreams  that  hover 
In  a  mist  of  fair  false  things, 
Nights  afloat  on  wide  wan  wings. 

Now  the  loves  with  faith  for  mother, 
Now  the  fears  with  hope  for  brother, 
Scarce  are  with  us  as  strange  words, 
Notes  from  songs  of  last  year's  birds. 
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Now  all  good  that  comes  or  goes  is 
As  the  smell  of  last  year's  roses, 
As  the  radiance  in  our  eyes 
Shot  from  summer's  ere  he  dies. 

Now  the  morning  faintlier  risen 
Seems  no  God  come  forth  of  prison, 
But  a  bird  of  plume-plucked  wing, 
Pale  with  thoughts  of  evening. 

Now  hath  hope,  outraced  in  running, 
Given  the  torch  up  of  his  cunning 
And  the  palm  he  thought  to  wear 
Even  to  his  own  strong  child — despair. 
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BEFORE  SUNSET. 

In  the  lower  lands  of  day 

On  the  hither  side  of  night, 
There  is  nothing  that  will  stay, 

There  are  all  things  soft  to  sight ; 

Lighted  shade  and  shadowy  light 
In  the  wayside  and  the  way, 

Hours  the  sun  has  spared  to  smite, 
Flowers  the  rain  has  left  to  play. 

Shall  these  hours  run  down  and  say 
No  good  thing  of  thee  and  me  ? 

Time  that  made  us  and  will  slay 
Laughs  at  love  in  me  and  thee  ; 
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But  if  here  the  flowers  may  see 
One  whole  hour  of  amorous  breath, 

Time  shall  die,  and  love  shall  be 
Lord  as  time  was  over  death. 
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SONG. 

Love  laid  his  sleepless  head 
On  a  thorny  rosy  bed  ; 
And  his  eyes  with  tears  were  red, 
And  pale  his  lips  as  the  dead. 

And  fear  and  sorrow  and  scorn 
Kept  watch  by  his  head  forlorn. 
Till  the  night  was  overworn 
And  the  world  was  merry  with  morn. 

And  Joy  came  up  with  the  day 
And  kissed  Love's  lips  as  he  lay, 
And  the  watchers  ghostly  and  grey 
Sped  from  his  pillow  away. 


134  SONG. 

And  his  eyes  as  the  dawn  grew  bright. 
And  his  lips  waxed  ruddy  as  light : 
Sorrow  may  reign  for  a  night, 
But  day  shall  bring  back  delight. 
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A    VISION  OF  SPUING  IN  WINTER. 


O  tender  time  that  love  thinks  long  to  see, 
Sweet  foot  of  spring  that  with  her  footfall  sows 
Late  snowlike  flowery  leavings  of  the  snows, 

Be  not  too  long  irresolute  to  be  ; 

0  mother-month,  where  have  they  hidden  thee  ? 
Out  of  the  pale  time  of  the  flowerless  rose 

1  reach  my  heart  out  toward  the  springtime  lands. 

I  stretch  my  spirit  forth  to  the  fair  hours, 
The  purplest  of  the  prime  ; 
I  lean  my  soul  down  over  them,  with  hands 

Made  wide  to  take  the  ghostly  growths  of  flowers  ; 
I  send  my  love  back  to  the  lovely  time. 
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II. 

Where  has  the  greenwood  hid  thy  gracious  head  ? 

Veiled  with  what  visions  while  the  grey  world  grieves, 

Or  muffled  with  what  shadows  of  green  leaves, 
What  warm  intangible  green  shadows  spread 
To  sweeten  the  sweet  twilight  for  thy  bed  ? 

What  sleep  enchants  thee  ?  what  delight  deceives  ? 
Where  the  deep  dreamlike  dew  before  the  dawn 

Feels  not  the  fingers  of  the  sunlight  yet 
Its  silver  web  unweave, 
Thy  footless  ghost  on  some  unfooted  lawn 

Whose  air  the  unrisen  sunbeams  fear  to  fret 

Lives  a  ghost's  life  of  daylong  dawn  and  eve. 

in. 

Sunrise  it  sees  not,  neither  set  of  star, 
Large  nightfall,  nor  imperial  plenilune, 
Nor  strong  sweet  shape  of  the  full-breasted  noon  ; 

But  where  the  silver-sandalled  shadows  are, 
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Too  soft  for  arrows  of  the  sun  to  mar, 

Moves  with  the  mild  gait  of  an  ungrown  moon  : 
Hard  overhead  the  half-lit  crescent  swims, 

The  tender-coloured  night  draws  hardly  breath, 
The  light  is  listening  ; 
They  watch  the  dawn  of  slender-shapen  limbs, 
Virginal,  born  again  of  doubtful  death, 

Chill  foster-father  of  the  weanling  spring. 

IV. 

As  sweet  desire  of  day  before  the  day, 

As  dreams  of  love  before  the  true  love  born, 
From  the  outer  edge  of  winter  overworn 

The  ghost  arisen  of  May  before  the  May 

Takes  through  dim  air  her  unawakened  way, 
The  gracious  ghost  of  morning  risen  ere  morn. 

With  little  unblown  breasts  and  child-eyed  looks 
Following,  the  very  maid,  the  girl-child  spring, 
Lifts  windward  her  bright  brows, 

Dips  her  light  feet  in  warm  and  moving  brooks, 
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And  kindles  with  her  own  mouth's  colouring 

The  fearful  firstlings  of  the  plumeless  boughs. 

v. 
I  seek  thee  sleeping,  and  awhile  I  see, 

Fair  face  that  art  not,  how  thy  maiden  breath 
Shall  put  at  last  the  deadly  days  to  death 
And  fill  the  fields  and  fire  the  woods  with  thee 
And  seaward  hollows  where  my  feet  would  be 

When  heaven  shall  hear  the  word  that  April  saith 
To  change  the  cold  heart  of  the  weary  time, 
To  stir  and  soften  all  the  time  to  tears, 
Tears  joy  fuller  than  mirth  ; 
As  even  to  May's  clear  height  the  young  days  climb 
With  feet  not  swifter  than  those  fair  first  years 

Whose  flowers  revive  not  with  thy  flowers  on  earth. 

VI. 

I  would  not  bid  thee,  though  I  might,  give  back 
One  good  thing  youth  has  given  and  borne  away  ; 
I  crave  not  any  comfort  of  the  day 
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That  is  not,  nor  on  time's  retrodden  track 

Would  turn  to  meet  the  white-robed  hours  or  black 

That  long  since  left  me  on  their  mortal  way; 
Nor  light  nor  love  that  has  been,  nor  the  breath 
That  comes  with  morning  from  the  sun  to  be 
And  sets  light  hope  on  fire  ; 
No  fruit,  no  flower  thought  once  too  fair  for  death, 
No  flower  nor  hour  once  fallen  from  life's  green  tree, 
No  leaf  once  plucked  or  once  fulfilled  desire. 


VII. 

The  morning  song  beneath  the  stars  that  fled 

With  twilight  through  the  moonless  mountain  air, 
While  youth  with  burning  lips  and  wreathless  hair 

Sang  toward  the  sun  that  was  to  crown  his  head, 

Rising ;  the  hopes  that  triumphed  and  fell  dead, 
The  sweet  swift  eyes  and  songs  of  hours  that  were 

These  may'st  thou  not  give  back  for  ever ;  these, 
As  at  the  sea's  heart  all  her  wrecks  lie  waste, 
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Lie  deeper  than  the  sea  j 
But  flowers  thou  may'st,  and  winds,  and  hours  of  ease, 
And  all  its  April  to  the  world  thou  may'st 

Give  back,  and  half  my  April  back  to. me. 
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CHORIAMBICS. 

Love,  what  ailed  thee  to  leave  life  that  was  made  lovely, 

we  thought,  with  love  ? 
What  sweet  visions  of  sleep  lured  thee  away,  down  from 

the  light  above  ? 

What  strange  faces  of  dreams,  voices  that  called,  hands 
that  were  raised  to  wave, 

Lured  or  led  thee,  alas,  out  of  the  sun,  down  to  the  sun- 
less grave  ? 

Ah,  thy  luminous  eyes  !  once  was  their  light  fed  with  the 

fire  of  day  j 
Now  their  shadowy  lids  cover  them  close,  hush  them 

and  hide  away. 
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Ah,  thy  snow- coloured  hands  !  once  were  they  chains, 

mighty  to  bind  me  fast  j 
Now  no  blood  in  them  burns,  mindless  of  love,  senseless 

of  passion  past. 

Ah,  thy  beautiful  hair  !  so  was  it  once  braided  for  me, 

for  me ; 
Now  for  death  is  it  crowned,  only  for  death,  lover  and 

lord  of  thee. 

Sweet,  the  kisses  of  death  set  on  thy  lips,  colder  are  they 

than  mine ; 
Colder  surely  than  past  kisses  that  love  poured  for  thy 

lips  as  wine. 

Lov'st  thou  death  ?  is  his  face  fairer  than  love's,  brighter 

to  look  upon  ? 
Seest  thou  light  in  his  eyes,  light  by  which  love's  pales  and 

is  overshone  ? 
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Lo,  the  roses  of  death,  grey  as  the  dust,  chiller  of  leaf 

than  snow  ! 
Why  let  fall  from  thy  hand  love's  that  were  thine,  roses 

that  loved  thee  so  ? 

Large  red  lilies  of  love,  sceptral  and  tall,  lovely  for  eyes 

to  see ; 
Thornless  blossom  of  love,  full  of  the  sun,  fruits  that  were 

reared  for  thee. 

Now  death's  poppies  alone  circle   thy  hair,  girdle   thy 

breasts  as  white ; 
Bloodless  blossoms  of  death,  leaves   that  have  sprung 

never  against  the  light. 

Nay  then,   sleep   if  thou  wilt ;  love  is  content ;   what 

should  he  do  to  weep  ? 
Sweet  was  love  to  thee  once ;  now  in  thine  eyes  sweeter 

than  love  is  sleep. 
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AT  PARTING. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  Love  sang  to  us,  played  with  us, 

Folded  us  round  from  the  dark  and  the  light ; 
And  our  hearts  were  fulfilled  of  the  music  he  made  with  us, 
Made  with  our  hearts  and  our  lips  while  he  stayed  with  us, 
Stayed  in  mid  passage  his  pinions  from  flight 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 

From  his  foes  that  kept  watch  with  his  wings  had  he 
hidden  us, 
Covered  us  close  from  the  eyes  that  would  smite, 
From  the  feet  that  had  tracked  and  the  tongues  that  had 

chidden  us 
Sheltering  in  shade  of  the  myrtles  forbidden  us 
Spirit  and  flesh  growing  one  with  delight 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 
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But  his  wings  will  not  rest  and  his  feet  will  not  stay  for  us : 

Morning  is  here  in  the  joy  of  its  might ; 
With  his  breath  has  he  sweetened  a  night  and  a  day  for  us ; 
Now  let  him  pass,  and  the  myrtles  make  way  for  us  ; 

Love  can  but  last  in  us  here  at  his  height 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 
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A  SONG  IN  SEASON. 

I. 
Thou  whose  beauty- 
Knows  no  duty- 
Due  to  love  that  moves  thee  never  ; 
Thou  whose  mercies 
Are  men's  curses, 
And  thy  smile  a  scourge  for  ever ; 

ii. 

Thou  that  givest 

Death  and  livest 
On  the  death  of  thy  sweet  giving  ; 

Thou  that  sparest 

Not  nor  carest 
Though  thy  scorn  leave  no  love  living  ; 
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in. 

Thou  whose  rootless 

Flower  is  fruitless 
As  the  pride  its  heart  encloses, 

But  thine  eyes  are 

As  May  skies  are, 
And  thy  words  like  spoken  roses  ; 

IV. 

Thou  whose  grace  is 

In  men's  faces 
Fierce  and  wayward  as  thy  will  is  ; 

Thou  whose  peerless 

Eyes  are  tearless, 
And  thy  thoughts  as  cold  sweet  lilies  ; 

v. 
Thou  that  takest 
Hearts  and  makest 
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Wrecks  of  loves  to  strew  behind  thee, 
Whom  the  swallow 
Sure  should  follow, 

Finding  summer  where  we  rind  thee  ; 

VI. 

Thou  that  wakest 
Hearts  and  breakest, 

And  thy  broken  hearts  forgive  thee, 
That  wilt  make  no 
Pause  and  take  no 

Gift  that  love  for  love  might  give  thee 

VII. 

Thou  that  bindest 

Eyes  and  blindest, 
Serving  worst  who  served  thee  longest 

Thou  that  speakest, 

And  the  weakest 
Heart  is  his  that  was  the  strongest ; 
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VIII. 

Take  in  season 

Thought  with  reason ; 
Think  what  gifts  are  ours  for  giving  ; 

Hear  what  beauty 

Owes  of  duty 
To  the  love  that  keeps  it  living. 

IX. 

Dust  that  covers 

Long  dead  lovers 
Song  blows  off  with  breath  that  brightens ; 

At  its  flashes 

Their  white  ashes 
Burst  in  bloom  that  lives  and  lightens. 

x. 

Had  they  bent  not 
Head  or  lent  not 
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Ear  to  love  and  amorous  duties, 

Song  had  never 

Saved  for  ever, 
Love,  the  least  of  all  their  beauties. 

XI. 

All  the  golden 

Names  of  olden 
Women  yet  by  men's  love  cherished, 

All  our  dearest 

Thoughts  hold  nearest, 
Had  they  loved  not,  all  had  perished. 

XII. 

If  no  fruit  is 

Of  thy  beauties, 
Tell  me  yet,  since  none  may  win  them, 

What  and  wherefore 

Love  should  care  for 
Of  all  good  things  hidden  in  them  ? 
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XIII. 

Pain  for  profit 

Comes  but  of  it, 
If  the  lips  that  lure  their  lover's 

Hold  no  treasure 

Past  the  measure 
Of  the  lightest  hour  that  hovers. 

XIV. 

If  they  give  not 

Or  forgive  not 
Gifts  or  thefts  for  grace  or  guerdon, 

Love  that  misses 

Fruit  of  kisses 
Long  will  bear  no  thankless  burden. 

xv. 

If  they  care  not 
Though  love  were  not, 
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If  no  breath  of  his  burn  through  them, 

Joy  must  borrow 

Song  from  sorrow, 
Fear  teach  hope  the  way  to  woo  them. 

XVI. 

Grief  has  measures 

Soft  as  pleasure's, 
Fear  has  moods  that  hope  lies  deep  in, 

Songs  to  sing  him, 

Dreams  to  bring  him, 
And  a  red-rose  bed  to  sleep  in. 

XVII. 

Hope  with  fearless 
Looks  and  tearless 

Lies  and  laughs  too  near  the  thunder ; 
Fear  hath  sweeter 
Speech  and  meeter 

For  heart's  love  to  hide  him  under. 
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XVIII. 

Joy  by  daytime 

Fills  his  playtime 
Full  of  songs  loud  mirth  takes  pride  in ; 

Night  and  morrow 

Weave  round  sorrow 
Thoughts  as  soft  as  sleep  to  hide  in. 

XIX. 

Graceless  faces, 

Loveless  graces, 
Are  but  motes  in  light  that  quicken, 

Sands  that  run  down 

Ere  the  sundown, 
Rose-leaves  dead  ere  autumn  sicken . 


xx. 

Fair  and  fruitless 
Charms  are  bootless 
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Spells  to  ward  off  age's  peril ; 
Lips  that  give  not 
Love  shall  live  not, 

Eyes  that  meet  not  eyes  are  sterile. 

XXI. 

But  the  beauty 

Bound  in  duty 
Fast  to  love  that  falls  off  never 

Love  shall  cherish 

Lest  it  perish, 
And  its  root  bears  fruit  for  ever. 
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TWO  LEADERS. 

jSotc  $6fxov,  fi€yd\oi  <f>i\orifioi 

NvKrbs  ircu5es  foreuSes,  for'  *$<ppovi  ttofiita. 

I. 

0  great  and  wise,  clear-souled  and  high  of  heart, 
One  the  last  flower  of  Catholic  love,  that  grows 
Amid  bare  thorns  their  only  thornless  rose, 

From  the  fierce  juggling  of  the  priests'  loud  mart 

Yet  alien,  yet  unspotted  and  apart 
From  the  blind  hard  foul  rout  whose  shameless  shows 
Mock  the  sweet  heaven  whose  secret  no  man  knows 

With  prayers  and  curses  and  the  soothsayer's  art ; 

One  like  a  storm-god  of  the  northern  foam 
Strong,  wrought  of  rock  that  breasts  and  breaks  the  sea 
And  thunders  back  its  thunder,  rhyme  for  rhyme 
Answering,  as  though  to  outroar  the  tides  of  time 
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And  bid  the  world's  wave  back — what  song  should  be 
Theirs  that  with  praise  would  bring  and  sing  you  home  ? 

ii. 

With  all  our  hearts  we  praise  you  whom  ye  hate, 
High  souls  that  hate  us  ;  for  our  hopes  are  higher, 
And  higher  than  yours  the  goal  of  our  desire, 

Though  high  your  ends  be  as  your  hearts  are  great. 

Your  world  of  Gods  and  kings,  of  shrine  and  state, 
Was  of  the  night  when  hope  and  fear  stood  nigher, 
Wherein  men  walked  by  light  of  stars  and  fire 

Till  man  by  day  stood  equal  with  his  fate. 

Honour  not  hate  we  give  you,  love  not  fear, 
Last  prophets  of  past  kind,  who  fill  the  dome 

Of  great  dead  Gods  with  wrath  and  wail,  nor  hear 
Time's  word  and  man's  :   i  Go  honoured  hence,  go 
home, 

Night's  childless  children  ;  here  your  hour  is  done  ; 

Pass  with  the  stars,  and  leave  us  with  the  sun.' 
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VICTOR  HUGO  IN  1877. 
*  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ?  ' 

Above  the  spring-tide  sundawn  of  the  year, 
A  sunlike  star,  not  born  of  day  or  night, 
Filled  the  fair  heaven  of  spring  with  heavenlier  light, 

Made  of  all  ages  orbed  in  one  sole  sphere 

Whose  light  was  as  a  Titan's  smile  or  tear  ; 

Then  rose  a  ray  more  flowerlike,  starry  white, 
Like  a  child's  eye  grown  lovelier  with  delight, 

Sweet  as  a  child's  heart-lightening  laugh  to  hear  ; 

And  last  a  fire  from  heaven,  a  fiery  rain 

As  of  God's  wrath  on  the  unclean  cities,  fell 
And  lit  the  shuddering  shades  of  half-seen  hell 

That  shrank  before  it  and  were  cloven  in  twain  ; 
A  beacon  fired  by  lightning,  whence  all  time 
Sees  red  the  bare  black  ruins  of  a  crime. 
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CHILD'S  SONG. 

What  is  gold  worth,  say, 
Worth  for  work  or  play, 
Worth  to  keep  or  pay, 
Hide  or  throw  away, 

Hope  about  or  fear  ? 
What  is  love  worth,  pray  ? 

Worth  a  tear  ? 

Golden  on  the  mould 
Lie  the  dead  leaves  rolled 
Of  the  wet  woods  old, 
Yellow  leaves  and  cold, 

Woods  without  a  dove  ; 
Gold  is  worth  but  gold  ; 

Love's  worth  love. 
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TRIADS. 


I. 


I. 
The  word  of  the  sun  to  the  sky, 
The  word  of  the  wind  to  the  sea, 
The  word  of  the  moon  to  the  night, 

What  may  it  be  ? 

ii. 
The  sense  to  the  flower  of  the  fly, 
The  sense  of  the  bird  to  the  tree, 
The  sense  to  the  cloud  of  the  light, 

Who  can  tell  me  ? 
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ill. 
The  song  of  the  fields  to  the  kye, 
The  song  of  the  lime  to  the  bee, 
The  song  of  the  depth  to  the  height, 

Who  knows  all  three  ? 


II. 

i. 

The  message  of  April  to  May 
That  May  sends  on  into  June 
And  June  gives  out  to  July 

For  birthday  boon ; 

ii. 
The  delight  of  the  dawn  in  the  day, 
The  delight  of  the  day  in  the  noon, 
The  delight  of  a  song  in  a  sigh 

That  breaks  the  tune  ; 
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in. 
The  secret  of  passing  away, 

The  cost  of  the  change  of  the  moon, 
None  knows  it  with  ear  or  with  eye, 

But  all  will  soon. 


111. 

i. 

The  live  wave's  love  for  the  shore, 
The  shore's  for  the  wave  as  it  dies, 
The  love  of  the  thunder-fire 

That  sears  the  skies, 

ii. 

We  shall  know  not  though  life  wax  hoar, 
Till  all  life,  spent  into  sighs, 

Burn  out  as  consumed  with  desire 

Of  death's  strange  eyes  \ 

M 
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in. 

Till  the  secret  be  secret  no  more 
In  the  light  of  one  hour  as  it  flies, 
Be  the  hour  as  of  suns  that  expire 

Or  suns  that  rise. 
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FOUR  SONGS  OF  FOUR  SEASONS. 

I. 

WINTER    IN    NORTHUMBERLAND. 

I. 

Outside  the  garden 
The  wet  skies  harden  ; 
The  gates  are  barred  on 

The  summer  side : 
'  Shut  out  the  flower-time, 
Sunbeam  and  shower-time  ; 
Make  way  for  our  time/ 

Wild  winds  have  cried. 
Green  once  and  cheery, 
The  woods,  worn  weary, 
Sigh  as  the  dreary 

Weak  sun  goes  home  : 

II  2 
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A  great  wind  grapples 
The  wave,  and  dapples 

The  dead  green  floor  of  the  sea  with  foam. 

• » 

n. 

Through  fell  and  moorland, 
And  salt-sea  foreland, 
Our  noisy  norland 

Resounds  and  rings  J 
Waste  waves  thereunder 
Are  blown  in  sunder, 
And  winds  make  thunder 

With  cloudwide  wings ; 
Sea-drift  makes  dimmer 
The  beacon's  glimmer  ; 
Nor  sail  nor  swimmer 

Can  try  the  tides  ; 
And  snowdrifts  thicken 
Where,  when  leaves  quicken, 
Under  the  heather  the  sundew  hides. 
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in. 
Green  land  and  red  land, 
Moorside  and  headland, 
Are  white  as  dead  land, 

Are  all  as  one  ; 
Nor  honied  heather 
Nor  bells  to  gather, 
Fair  with  fair  weather 

And  faithful  sun : 
Fierce  frost  has  eaten 
All  flowers  that  sweeten 
The  fells  rain-beaten  ; 

And  winds  their  foes 
Have  made  the  snow's  bed 
Down  in  the  rose-bed  ; 
Deep  in  the  snow's  bed  bury  the  rose. 

IV. 

Bury  her  deeper 
Than  any  sleeper ; 
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Sweet  dreams  will  keep  her 

All  day,  all  night  ; 
Though  sleep  benumb  her 
And  time  o'ercome  her, 
She  dreams  of  summer, 

And  takes  delight, 
Dreaming  and  sleeping 
In  love's  good  keeping, 
While  rain  is  weeping 

And  no  leaves  cling  ; 
Winds  will  come  bringing  her 
Comfort,  and  singing  her 
Stories  and  songs  and  good  news  of  the  spring. 


v. 

Draw  the  white  curtain 
Close,  and^be  certain 
She  takes  no  hurt  in 
Her  soft  low  bed  j 
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She  feels  no  colder, 

And  grows  not  older, 

Though  snows  enfold  her 
From  foot  to  head  ; 

She  turns  not  chilly- 
Like  weed  and  lily 

In  marsh  or  hilly- 
High  watershed, 

Or  green  soft  island 

In  lakes  of  highland  ; 
She  sleeps  awhile,  and  she  is  not  dead. 

VI. 

For  all  the  hours, 

Come  sun,  come  showers, 

Are  friends  of  flowers, 

And  fairies  all ; 
When  frost  entrapped  her, 
They  came  and  lapped  her 
In  leaves,  and  wrapped  her 

With  shroud  and  pall ; 
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In  red  leaves  wound  her, 
With  dead  leaves  bound  her 
Dead  brows,  and  round  her 

A  death-knell  rang ; 
Rang  the  death-bell  for  her, 
Sang,  '  is  it  well  for  her, 
Well,  is  it  well  with  you,  rose  ? '  they  sang. 

VII. 

O  what  and  where  is 
The  rose  now,  fairies, 
So  shrill  the  air  is, 

So  wild  the  sky  ? 
Poor  last  of  roses, 
Her  worst  of  woes  is 
The  noise  she  knows  is 

The  winter's  cry  ; 
His  hunting  hollo 
Has  scared  the  swallow  ; 
Fain  would  she  follow 

And  fain  would  fly  : 
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But  wind  unsettles 
Her  poor  last  petals  ; 
Had  she  but  wings,  and  she  would  not  die. 

VIII. 

Come,  as  you  love  her, 
Come  close  and  cover 
Her  white  face  over, 

And  forth  again 
Ere  sunset  glances 
On  foam  that  dances, 
Through  lowering  lances 

Of  bright  white  rain  ; 
And  make  your  playtime 
Of  winter's  daytime, 
As  if  the  Maytime 

Were  here  to  sing  j 
As  if  the  snowballs 
Were  soft  like  blowballs, 
Blown  in  a  mist  from  the  stalk  in  the  spring. 
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IX. 

Each  reed  that  grows  in 
Our  stream  is  frozen, 
The  fields  it  flows  in 

Are  hard  and  black  ; 
The  water-fairy 
Waits  wise  and  wary 
Till  time  shall  vary 

And  thaws  come  back. 
*  O  sister,  water/ 
The  wind  besought  her, 
'  O  twin-born  daughter 

Of  spring  with  me, 
Stay  with  me,  play  with  me, 
Take  the  warm  way  with  me, 
Straight  for  the  summer  and  oversea.' 


x. 


But  winds  will  vary, 
And  wise  and  wary 
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The  patient  fairy 

Of  water  waits ; 
All  shrunk  and  wizen, 
In  iron  prison, 
Till  spring  re-risen 

Unbar  the  gates  ; 
Till,  as  with  clamour 
Of  axe  and  hammer, 
Chained  streams  that  stammer 

And  struggle  in  straits 
Burst  bonds  that  shiver, 
And  thaws  deliver 
The  roaring  river  in  stormy  spates. 


XI. 

In  fierce  March  weather 
White  waves  break  tether, 
And  whirled  together 
At  either  hand, 
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Like  weeds  uplifted, 
The  tree-trunks  rifted 
In  spars  are  drifted, 

Like  foam  or  sand, 
Past  swamp  and  sallow 
And  reed-beds  callow, 
Through  pool  and  shallow, 

To  wind  and  lee, 
Till,  no  more  tongue-tied, 
Full  flood  and  young  tide 
Roar  down  the  rapids  and  storm  the  sea. 

XII. 

As  men's  cheeks  faded 
On  shores  invaded, 
When  shorewards  waded 

The  lords  of  fight  ; 
When  churl  and  craven 
Saw  hard  on  haven 
The  wide-winged  raven 

At  mainmast  height 
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When  monks  affrighted 
To  windward  sighted 
The  birds  full-flighted 
Of  swift  sea-kings  ; 
So  earth  turns  paler 
When  Storm  the  sailor 
Steers  in  with  a  roar  in  the  race  of  his  wings. 

XIII. 

O  strong  sea-sailor, 
Whose  cheek  turns  paler 
For  wind  or  hail  or 

For  fear  of  thee  ? 
O  far  sea-farer, 
O  thunder-bearer, 
Thy  songs  are  rarer 

Than  soft  songs  be. 
O  fleet- foot  stranger, 
O  north-sea  ranger 
Through  days  of  danger 

And  ways  of  fear, 
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Blow  thy  horn  here  for  us, 
Blow  the  sky  clear  for  us, 
Send  us  the  song  of  the  sea  to  hear. 

XIV. 

Roll  the  strong  stream  of  it 
Up,  till  the  scream  of  it 
Wake  from  a  dream  of  it 

Children  that  sleep, 
Seamen  that  fare  for  them 
Forth,  with  a  prayer  for  them  ; 
Shall  not  God  care  for  them, 

Angels  not  keep  ? 
Spare  not  the  surges 
Thy  stormy  scourges  ; 
Spare  us  the  dirges 

Of  wives  that  weep. 
Turn  back  the  waves  for  us : 
Dig  no  fresh  graves  for  us, 
Wind,  in  the  manifold  gulfs  of  the  deep. 
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xv. 

O  stout  north-easter, 
Sea-king,  land-waster, 
For  all  thine  haste,  or 

Thy  stormy  skill, 
Yet  hadst  thou  never, 
For  all  endeavour, 
Strength  to  dissever 

Or  strength  to  spill, 
Save  of  his  giving 
Who  gave  our  living, 
Whose  hands  are  weaving 

What  ours  fulfil  ; 
Whose  feet  tread  under 
The  storms  and  thunder  ; 
Who  made  our  wonder  to  work  his  will. 

XVI. 

His  years  and  hours, 
His  world's  blind  powers, 
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His  stars  and  flowers, 

His  nights  and  days, 
Sea-tide  and  river, 
And  waves  that  shiver, 
Praise  God,  the  giver 

Of  tongues  to  praise. 
Winds  in  their  blowing, 
And  fruits  in  growing  j 
Time  in  its  going, 

While  time  shall  be ; 
In  death  and  living, 
With  one  thanksgiving, 
Praise  him  whose  hand  is  the  strength  of  the  sea 
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II. 


SPRING   IN   TUSCANY. 


Rose-red  lilies  that  bloom  on  the  banner  3 
Rose-cheeked  gardens  that  revel  in  spring  ; 

Rose-mouthed  acacias  that  laugh  as  they  climb, 
Like  plumes  for  a  queen's  hand  fashioned  to  fan  her 
With  wind  more  soft  than  a  wild  dove's  wing, 

What  do  they  sing  in  the  spring  of  their  time  ? 

If  this  be  the  rose  that  the  world  hears  singing, 
Soft  in  the  soft  night,  loud  in  the  day, 

Songs  for  the  fire-flies  to  dance  as  they  hear  j 
If  that  be  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  springing 
Forth  in  the  form  of  a  rose  in  May, 

What  do  they  say  of  the  way  of  the  year  ? 

N 
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What  of  the  way  of  the  world  gone  Maying, 
What  of  the  work  of  the  buds  in  the  bowers, 
What  of  the  will  of  the  wind  on  the  wall, 
Fluttering  the  wall-flowers,  sighing  and  playing, 
Shrinking  again  as  a  bird  that  cowers, 

Thinking  of  hours  when  the  flowers  have  to  fall  ? 

Out  of  the  throats  of  the  loud  birds  showering, 
Out  of  the  folds  where  the  flag-lilies  leap, 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  the  roses  stirred, 
Out  of  the  herbs  on  the  walls  reflowering, 

Out  of  the  heights  where  the  sheer  snows  sleep, 
Out  of  the  deep  and  the  steep,  one  word. 

One  from  the  lips  of  the  lily- flames  leaping, 
The  glad  red  lilies  that  burn  in  our  sight, 

The  great  live  lilies  for  standard  and  crown ; 
One  from  the  steeps  where  the  pines  stand  sleeping, 
One  from  the  deep  land,  one  from  the  height, 

One  from  the  light  and  the  might  of  the  town. 
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The  lowlands  laugh  with  delight  of  the  highlands, 
Whence  May  winds  feed  them  with  balm  and  breath 
From  hills  that  beheld  in  the  years  behind 
A  shape  as  of  one  from  the  blest  souls'  islands, 
Made  fair  by  a  soul  too  fair  for  death, 

With  eyes  on  the  light  that  should  smite  them  blind. 

Vallombrosa  remotely  remembers, 

Perchance,  what  still  to  us  seems  so  near 

That  time  not  darkens  it,  change  not  mars, 
The  foot  that  she  knew  when  her  leaves  were  September's, 
The  face  lift  up  to  the  star-blind  seer, 

That  saw  from  his  prison  arisen  his  stars. 

And  Pisa  broods  on  her  dead,  not  mourning, 
For  love  of  her  loveliness  given  them  in  fee  ; 
And  Prato  gleams  with  the  glad  monk's  gift 
Whose  hand  was  there  as  the  hand  of  morning  : 
And  Siena,  set  in  the  sand's  red  sea, 

Lifts  loftier  her  head  than  the  red  sand's  drift. 
n  2 
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And  far  to  the  fair  south-westward  lightens, 
Girdled  and  sandalled  and  plumed  with  flowers, 
At  sunset  over  the  love-lit  lands, 
The  hill-side's  crown  where  the  wild  hill  brightens, 
Saint  Fina's  town  of  the  Beautiful  Towers, 
Hailing  the  sun  with  a  hundred  hands. 

Land  of  us  all  that  have  loved  thee  dearliest, 
Mother  of  men  that  were  lords  of  man, 

Whose  name  in  the  world's  heart  works  as  a  spell, 
My  last  song's  light,  and  the  star  of  mine  earliest, 

As  we  turn  from  thee,  sweet,  who  wast  ours  for  a  span, 
Fare  well  we  may  not  who  say  farewell. 
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III. 
SUMMER   IN   AUVERGNE. 

The  sundawn  fills  the  land 

Full  as  a  feaster's  hand 

Fills  full  with  bloom  of  bland 

Bright  wine  his  cup ; 
Flows  full  to  flood  that  fills 
From  the  arch  of  air  it  thrills 
Those  rust-red  iron  hills 

With  morning  up. 

Dawn,  as  a  panther  springs, 
With  fierce  and  fire- fledged  wings 
Leaps  on  the  land  that  rings 
From  her  bright  feet 
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Through  all  its  lava-black 
Cones  that  cast  answer  back 
And  cliffs  of  footless  track 
Where  thunders  meet. 


The  light  speaks  wide  and  loud 
From  deeps  blown  clean  of  cloud 
As  though  day's  heart  were  proud 

And  heaven's  were  glad  ; 
The  towers  brown-striped  and  grey 
Take  fire  from  heaven  of  day 
As  though  the  prayers  they  pray 
Their  answers  had. 


Higher  in  these  high  first  hours 
Wax  all  the  keen  church  towers, 
And  higher  all  hearts  of  ours 
Than  the  old  hills'  crown, 
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Higher  than  the  pillared  height 
Of  that  strange  cliff-side  bright 
With  basalt  towers  whose  might 
Strong  time  bows  down. 


And  the  old  fierce  ruin  there 
Of  the  old  wild  princes'  lair 
Whose  blood  in  mine  hath  share 

Gapes  gaunt  and  great 
Toward  heaven  that  long  ago 
Watched  all  the  wan  land's  woe 
Whereon  the  wind  would  blow 

Of  their  bleak  hate. 


Dead  are  those  deeds  ;  but  yet 
Their  memory  seems  to  fret 
Lands  that  might  else  forget 
That  old  world's  brand  ; 
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Dead  all  their  sins  and  days  ; 
Yet  in  this  red  clime's  rays 
Some  fiery  memory  stays 
That  scars  their  land. 
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IV. 


AUTUMN    IN    CORNWALL. 

The  year  lies  fallen  and  faded 
On  cliffs  by  clouds  invaded, 
With  tongues  of  storms  upbraided, 

With  wrath  of  waves  bedinned  ; 
And  inland,  wild  with  warning, 
As  in  deaf  ears  or  scorning, 
The  clarion  even  and  morning 

Rings  of  the  south-west  wind. 

The  wild  bents  wane  and  wither 
In  blasts  whose  breath  bows  hither 
Their  grey-grown  heads  and  thither, 
Unblest  of  rain  or  sun  ; 
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The  pale  fierce  heavens  are  crowded 
With  shapes  like  dreams  beclouded, 
As  though  the  old  year  enshrouded 
Lay,  long  ere  life  were  done. 


Full-charged  with  old-world  wonders, 
From  dusk  Tintagel  thunders 
A  note  that  smites  and  sunders 

The  hard  frore  fields  of  air  » 
A  trumpet  stormier- sounded 
Than  once  from  lists  rebounded 
When  strong  men  sense-confounded 

Fell  thick  in  tourney  there. 


From  scarce  a  duskier  dwelling 
Such  notes  of  wail  rose  welling 
Through  the  outer  darkness,  tellin< 
In  the  awful  singer's  ears 
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What  souls  the  darkness  covers, 
What  love-lost  souls  of  lovers, 
Whose  cry  still  hangs  and  hovers 
In  each  man's  born  that  hears. 


For  there  by  Hector's  brother 
And  yet  some  thousand  other 
He  that  had  grief  to  mother 

Passed  pale  from  Dante's  sight  j 
With  one  fa  t  linked  as  fearless, 
Perchance,  there  only  tearless ; 
Iseult  and  Tristram,  peerless 

And  perfect  queen  and  knight. 


A  shrill-winged  sound  comes  flying 
North,  as  of  wild  souls  crying 
The  cry  of  things  undying, 

That  know  what  life  must  be  ; 
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Or  as  the  old  year's  heart,  stricken 
Too  sore  for  hope  to  quicken 
By  thoughts  like  thorns  that  thicken, 
Broke,  breaking  with  the  sea. 
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THE    WHITE  CZAR. 


[In  an  English  magazine  of  1877  there  appeared  a  version  of 
some  insolent  lines  addressed  by  '  A  Russian  Poet  to  the  Empress 
of  India.'  To  these  the  first  of  the  two  following  sonnets  was 
designed  to  serve  by  way  of  counterblast.  The  writer  will  scarcely 
be  suspected  of  royalism  or  imperialism  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
an  insult  levelled  by  Muscovite  lips  at  the  ruler  of  England  might 
perhaps  be  less  unfitly  than  unofficially  resented  by  an  Englishman 
who  was  also  a  republican.] 


I. 

Gehazi  by  the  hue  that  chills  thy  cheek 

And  Pilate  by  the  hue  that  sears  thine  hand 
Whence  all  earth's  waters  cannot  wash  the  brand 
That  signs  thy  soul  a  manslayer's  though  thou  speak 
All  Christ,  with  lips  most  murderous  and  most  meek- 
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Thou  set  thy  foot  where  England's  used  to  stand  ! 

Thou  reach  thy  rod  forth  over  Indian  land  ! 
Slave  of  the  slaves  that  call  thee  lord,  and  weak 
As  their  foul  tongues  who  praise  thee  !  son  of  them 
Whose  presence  put  the  snows  and  stars  to  shame 

In  centuries  dead  and  damned  that  reek  below 
Curse-consecrated,  crowned  with  crime  and  flame, 

To  them  that  bare  thee  like  them  shalt  thou  go 

Forth  of  man's  life— a  leper  white  as  snow. 


ii. 

Call  for  clear  water,  wash  thine  hands,  be  clean, 
Cry,  What  is  truth  ?  O  Pilate  ;  thou  shalt  know 
Haply  too  soon,  and  gnash  thy  teeth  for  woe 

Ere  the  outer  darkness  take  thee  round  unseen 

That  hides  the  red  ghosts  of  thy  race  obscene 

Bound  nine  times  round  with  hell's  most  dolorous  flow 
And  in  its  pools  thy  crownless  head  lie  low 

By  his  of  Spain  who  dared  an  English  queen 
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With  half  a  world  to  hearten  him  for  fight, 
Till  the  wind  gave  his  warriors  and  their  might 

To  shipwreck  and  the  corpse-encumbered  sea  : 
But  thou,  take  heed,  ere  yet  thy  lips  wax  white, 
Lest  as  it  was  with  Philip  so  it  be, 
O  white  of  name  and  red  of  hand,  with  thee. 
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RIZPAH. 

How  many  sons,  how  many  generations, 

For  how  long  years  hast  thou  bewept,  and  known 
Nor  end  of  torment  nor  surcease  of  moan, 

Rachel  or  Rizpah,  wofullest  of  nations, 

Crowned  with  the  crowning  sign  of  desolations, 
And  couldst  not  even  scare  off  with  hand  or  groan 
Those  carrion  birds  devouring  bone  by  bone 

The  children  of  thy  thousand  tribulations  ? 

Thou  wast'  our  warrior  once  j  thy  sons  long  dead 

Against  a  foe  less  foul  than  this  made  head, 
Poland,  in  years  that  sound  and  shine  afar  j 

Ere  the  east  beheld  in  thy  bright  sword-blade's  stead 
The  rotten  corpse-light  of  the  Russian  star 
That  lights  towards  hell  his  bondslaves  and  their  Czar. 
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TO  LOUIS  KOSSUTH. 

Light  of  our  fathers'  eyes,  and  in  our  own 
Star  of  the  unsetting  sunset !  for  thy  name, 
That  on  the  front  of  noon  was  as  a  flame 
In  the  great  year  nigh  twenty  years  agone 
When  all  the  heavens  of  Europe  shook  and  shone 
With  stormy  wind  and  lightning,  keeps  its  fame 
And  bears  its  witness  all  day  through  the  same  ; 
Not  for  past  days  and  great  deeds  past  alone, 
Kossuth,  we  praise  thee  as  our  Landor  praised, 
But  that  now  too  we  know  thy  voice  upraised, 
Thy  voice,  the  trumpet  of  the  truth  of  God, 
Thine  hand,  the  thunder-bearer's,  raised  to  smite 
As  with  heaven's  lightning  for  a  sword  and  rod 
Men's  heads  abased  before  the  Muscovite. 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH   OF   VILLON. 

THE   COMPLAINT   OF   THE    FAIR   ARMOURESS. 
I. 

Meseemeth  I  heard  cry  and  groan 

That  sweet  who  was  the  armourer's  maid  ; 
For  her  young  years  she  made  sore  moan, 

And  right  upon  this  wise. she  said; 

'  Ah  fierce  old  age  with  foul  bald  head, 
To  spoil  fair  things  thou  art  over  fain  ; 

Who  holdeth  me  ?  who  ?  would  God  I  were  dead ! 
Would  God  I  were  well  dead  and  slain  ! 

TI. 

1  Lo,  thou  hast  broken  the  sweet  yoke 

That  my  high  beauty  held  above 
All  priests  and  clerks  and  merchant- folk  ; 
There  was  not  one  but  for  my  love 
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Would  give  me  gold  and  gold  enough, 
Though  sorrow  his  very  heart  had  riven, 

To  win  from  me  such  wage  thereof 
As  now  no  thief  would  take  if  given. 

in. 

'  I  was  right  chary  of  the  same, 

God  wot  it  was  my  great  folly, 
For  love  of  one  sly  knave  of  them, 

Good  store  of  that  same  sweet  had  he  ; 

For  all  my  subtle  wiles,  perdie, 
God  wot  I  loved  him  well  enow  ; 

Right  evilly  he  handled  me, 
But  he  loved  well  my  gold,  I  trow. 

IV. 

'  Though  I  gat  bruises  green  and  black, 

I  loved  him  never  the  less  a  jot ; 
Though  he  bound  burdens  on  my  back, 

If  he  said  "  Kiss  me  "  and  heed  it  not 
o  2 
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Right  little  pain  I  felt,  God  wot, 
When  that  foul  thief  s  mouth,  found  so  sweet, 

Kissed  me — Much  good  thereof  I  got  ! 
I  keep  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  it. 

v. 

1  And  he  died  thirty  year  agone. 

I  am  old  now,  no  sweet  thing  to  see ; 
By  God,  though,  when  I  think  thereon, 

And  of  that  good  glad  time,  woe's  me, 

And  stare  upon  my  changed  body- 
Stark  naked,  that  has  been  so  sweet, 

Lean,  wizen,  like  a  small  dry  tree, 
I  am  nigh  mad  with  the  pain  of  it. 

VI. 

'  Where  is  my  faultless  forehead's  white, 
The  lifted  eyebrows,  soft  gold  hair, 

Eyes  wide  apart  and  keen  of  sight, 
With  subtle  skill  in  the  amorous  air  ; 
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The  straight  nose,  great  nor  small,  but  fair, 
The  small  carved  ears  of  shapeliest  growth, 

Chin  dimpling,  colour  good  to  wear, 
And  sweet  red  splendid  kissing  mouth  ? 

VII. 

'  The  shapely  slender  shoulders  small, 

Long  arms,  hands  wrought  in  glorious  wise, 
Round  little  breasts,  the  hips  withal 

High,  full  of  flesh,  not  scant  of  size, 

Fit  for  all  amorous  masteries  ; 
***  *****  *****,  ***  ***  ******  ****  *** 

*******  *****  **  ****  *****  ****** 
**  *  *****  ******  **  ****  *****  ? 

VIII. 

■  A  writhled  forehead,  hair  gone  grey, 
Fallen  eyebrows,  eyes  gone  blind  and  red, 

Their  laughs  and  looks  all  fled  away, 

Yea,  all  that  smote  men's  hearts  are  fled  j 
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The  bowed  nose,  fallen  from  goodlihead  j 
Foul  flapping  ears  like  water-flags  ; 

Peaked  chin,  and  cheeks  all  waste  and  dead, 
And  lips  that  are  two  skinny  rags  : 

IX. 

1  Thus  endeth  all  the  beauty  of  us. 

The  arms  made  short,  the  hands  made  lean, 
The  shoulders  bowed  and  ruinous, 

The  breasts,  alack  !  all  fallen  in  : 

The  flanks  too,  like  the  breasts,  grown  thin  ; 
**  ***  ***  *****  *****,  ***  **  **  ! 

***  ***  ****  ******,  **  ******  ***  ****, 
****  ***  ****  ******  ******  *-*  **-x-****-*** 


1  So  we  make  moan  for  the  old  sweet  day?, 
Poor  old  light  women,  two  or  three 

Squatting  above  the  straw-fire's  blaze, 
The  bosom  crushed  against  the  knee, 
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Like  fagots  on  a  heap  we  be, 
Round  fires  soon  lit,  soon  quenched  and  done  ; 

And  we  were  once  so  sweet,  even  we  ! 
Thusfareth  many  and  many  an  one.' 
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A   DOUBLE   BALLAD    OF   GOOD    COUNSEL. 

Now  take  your  fill  of  love  and  glee, 

And  after  balls  and  banquets  hie  ; 
In  the  end  ye'll  get  no  good  for  fee, 

But  just  heads  broken  by  and  by  ; 

Light  loves  make  beasts  of  men  that  sigh 
They  changed  the  faith  of  Solomon, 

And  left  not  Samson  lights  to  spy  ; 
Good  luck  has  he  that  deals  with  none  ! 


Sweet  Orpheus,  lord  of  minstrelsy, 

For  this  with  flute  and  pipe  came  nigh 

The  danger  of  the  dog's  heads  three 

That  ravening  at  hell's  door  doth  lie  ; 


XON. 

Fain  was  Narcissus,  fair  and  shy, 
For  love's  love  lightly  lost  and  won, 

In  a  deep  well  to  drown  and  die  ; 
Good  luck  has  he  that  deals  with  none  ! 
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Sardana,  flower  of  chivalry, 

Who  conquered  Crete  with  horn  and  cry, 
For  this  was  fain  a  maid  to  be 

And  learn  with  girls  the  thread  to  ply  ; 

King  David,  wise  in  prophecy, 
Forgot  the  fear  of  God  for  one 

Seen  washing  either  shapely  thigh  ; 
Good  luck  has  he  that  deals  with  none  ! 


For  this  did  Amnon,  craftily 

Feigning  to  eat  of  cakes  of  rye, 

Deflower  his  sister  fair  to  see, 

Which  was  foul  incest ;  and  hereby 
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Was  Herod  moved,  it  is  no  lie, 
To  lop  the  head  of  Baptist  John 

For  dance  and  jig  and  psaltery  j 
Good  luck  has  he  that  deals  with  none  ! 


Next  of  myself  I  tell,  poor  me, 

How  thrashed  like  clothes  at  wash  was  I 
Stark  naked,  I  must  needs  agree  ; 

Who  made  me  eat  so  sour  a  pie 

But  Katherine  of  Vaucelles  ?  thereby 
Noe  took  third  part  of  that  fun  j 

Such  wedding-gloves  are  ill  to  buy ; 
Good  luck  has  he  that  deals  with  none  ! 


But  for  that  young  man  fair  and  free 

To  pass  those  young  maids  lightly  by, 

Nay,  would  you  burn  him  quick,  not  he  ; 

Like  broom-horsed  witches  though  he  fry, 
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They  are  sweet  as  civet  in  his  eye  ; 
But  trust  them,  and  you're  fooled  anon  ; 

For  white  or  brown,  and  low  or  high, 
Good  luck  has  he  that  deals  with  none  ! 
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FRAGMENT   ON   DEATH. 

And  Paris  be  it  or  Helen  dying, 

Who  dies  soever,  dies  with  pain. 
He  that  lacks  breath  and  wind  for  sighing, 

His  gall  bursts  on  his  heart  j  and  then 

He  sweats,  God  knows  what  sweat  !  again, 
No  man  may  ease  him  of  his  grief; 

Child,  brother,  sister,  none  were  fain 
To  bail  him  thence  for  his  relief. 

Death  makes  him  shudder,  swoon,  wax  pale, 

Nose  bend,  veins  stretch,  and  breath  surrender, 

Neck  swell,  flesh  soften,  joints  that  fail 

Crack  their  strained  nerves  and  arteries  slender. 
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O  woman's  body  found  so  tender, 
Smooth,  sweet,  so  precious  in  men's  eyes, 

Must  thou  too  bear  such  count  to  render  ? 
Yes  ;  or  pass  quick  into  the  skies. 


[In  the  original  here  follows  Villon's  masterpiece,  the  matchless 
Ballad  of  the  Ladies  of  Old  Time,  so  incomparably  rendered  in  the 
marvellous  version  of  Mr.  Rossetti  ;  followed  in  its  turn  by  the 
succeeding  poem,  as  inferior  to  its  companion  as  is  my  attempt  at 
translation  of  it  to  his  triumph  in  that  higher  and  harder  field. — 
A.  C.  S.] 
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BALLAD   OF   THE   LORDS   OF   OLD   TIME. 
(AFTER  THE   FORMER  ARGUMENT.) 

What  more  ?     Where  is  the  third  Calixt, 
Last  of  that  name  now  dead  and  gone, 

Who  held  four  years  the  Papalist  ? 
Alphonso  king  of  Aragon, 
The  gracious  lord,  duke  of  Bourbon, 

And  Arthur,  duke  of  old  Britaine  ? 

And  Charles  the  Seventh,  that  worthy  one  ? 

Even  with  the  good  knight  Charlemain. 

The  Scot  too,  king  of  mount  and  mist, 

With  half  his  face  vermilion, 
Men  tell  us,  like  an  amethyst 

From  brow  to  chin  that  blazed  and  shone  ; 
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The  Cypriote  king  of  old  renown, 
Alas  !  and  that  good  king  of  Spain, 

Whose  name  I  cannot  think  upon  ? 
Even  with  the  good  knight  Charlemain. 

No  more  to  say  of  them  I  list  \ 

Tis  all  but  vain,  all  dead  and  done  : 
For  death  may  no  man  born  resist, 

Nor  make  appeal  when  death  comes  on. 

I  make  yet  one  more  question  ; 
Where's  Lancelot,  king  of  far  Bohain  ? 

Where's  he  whose  grandson  called  him  son  ? 
Even  with  the  good  knight  Charlemain. 

Where  is  Guesclin,  the  good  Breton  ? 

The  lord  of  the  eastern  mountain-chain, 
And  the  good  late  duke  of  Alencon  ? 

Even  with  the  good  knight  Charlemain. 
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BALLAD    OF   THE   WOMEN    OF    PARIS. 

Albeit  the  Venice  girls  get  praise 

For  their  sweet  speech  and  tender  air, 
And  though  the  old  women  have  wise  ways 

Of  chaffering  for  amorous  ware, 

Yet  at  my  peril  dare  I  swear, 
Search  Rome,  where  God's  grace  mainly  tarries, 

Florence  and  Savoy,  everywhere, 
There's  no  good  girl's  lip  out  of  Paris. 

The  Naples  women,  as  folk  prattle, 

Are  sweetly  spoken  and  subtle  enough  : 

German  girls  are  good  at  tattle, 

And  Prussians  make  their  boast  thereof ; 
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Take  Egypt  for  the  next  remove, 
Or  that  waste  land  the  Tartar  harries, 

Spain  or  Greece,  for  the  matter  of  love, 
There's  no  good  girl's  lip  out  of  Paris. 

Breton  and  Swiss  know  nought  of  the  matter, 

Gascony  girls  or  girls  of  Toulouse  ; 
Two  fishwomen  with  a  half-hour's  chatter 

Would  shut  them  up  by  threes  and  twos  j 

Calais,  Lorraine,  and  all  their  crews, 
(Names  enow  the  mad  song  marries) 

England  and  Picardy,  search  them  and  choose, 
There's  no  good  girl's  lip  out  of  Paris. 

Prince,  give  praise  to  our  French  ladies 
For  the  sweet  sound  their  speaking  carries  ; 

'Twixt  Rome  and  Cadiz  many  a  maid  is, 
But  no  good  girl's  lip  out  of  Paris. 
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BALLAD   WRITTEN    FOR   A    BRIDEGROOM 

WHICH    VILLON    GAVE    TO    A   GENTLEMAN    NEWLY   MARRIED    TO 
SEND   TO   HIS  WIFE  WHOM    HE   HAD   WON   WITH   THE   SWORD. 

At  daybreak,  when  the  falcon  claps  his  wings, 
No  whit  for  grief,  but  noble  heart  and  high, 
With  loud  glad  noise  he  stirs  himself  and  springs, 
And  takes  his  meat  and  toward  his  lure  draws  nigh  j 
Such  good  I  wish  you  !     Yea,  and  heartily 
I  am  fired  with  hope  of  true  love's  meed  to  get ; 
Know  that  Love  writes  it  in  his  book  ;  for  why, 
This  is  the  end  for  which  we  twain  are  met. . 

Mine  own  heart's  lady  with  no  gainsayings 
You  shall  be  always  wholly  till  I  die  ; 
And  in  my  right  against  all  bitter  things 
Sweet  laurel  with  fresh  rose  its  force  shall  try  ; 
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Seeing  reason  wills  not  that  I  cast  love  by 
(Nor  here  with  reason  shall  I  chide  or  fret) 
Nor  cease  to  serve,  but  serve  more  constantly ; 
This  is  the  end  for  which  we  twain  are  met. 


And,  which  is  more,  when  grief  about  me  clings 
Through  Fortune's  fit  or  fume  of  jealousy, 
Your  sweet  kind  eye  beats  down  her  threatenings 
As  wind  doth  smoke  ;  such  power  sits  in  your  eye. 
Thus  in  your  field  my  seed  of  harvestry 
Thrives,  for  the  fruit  is  like  me  that  I  set ; 
God  bids  me  tend  it  with  good  husbandry  ; 
This  is  the  end  for  which  we  twain  are  met. 

Princess,  give  ear  to  this  my  summary  j 

That  heart  of  mine  your  heart's  love  should  forget, 

Shall  never  be  :  like  trust  in  you  put  I  : 

This  is  the  end  for  which  we  twain  are  met. 
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BALLAD    AGAINST   THE   ENEMIES    OF    FRANCE. 

May  he  fall  in  with  beasts  that  scatter  fire, 

Like  Jason,  when  he  sought  the  fleece  of  gold, 
Or  change  from  man  to  beast  three  years  entire, 

As  King  Nebuchadnezzar  did  of  old  ; 
Or  else  have  times  as  shameful  and  as  bad 
As  Trojan  folk  for  ravished  Helen  had  ; 
Or  gulfed  with  Proserpine  and  Tantalus 
Let  hell's  deep  fen  devour  him  dolorous, 

With  worse  to  bear  than  Job's  worst  sufferance, 
Bound  in  his  prison-maze  with  Daedalus, 

Who  could  wish  evil  to  the  state  of  France  ! 

May  he  four  months,  like  bitterns  in  the  mire, 

Howl  with  head  downmost  in  the  lake-springs  cold, 
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Or  to  bear  harness  like  strong  bulls  for  hire 

To  the  Great  Turk  for  money  down  be  sold  ; 

Or  thirty  years  like  Magdalen  live  sad, 

With  neither  wool  nor  web  of  linen  clad  ; 

Drown  like  Narciss',  or  swing  down  pendulous 

Like  Absalom  with  locks  luxurious, 

Or  liker  Judas  fallen  to  reprobance  ; 

Or  find  such  death  as  Simon  sorcerous, 

Who  could  wish  evil  to  the  state  of  France  ! 

May  the  old  times  come  of  fierce  Octavian's  ire, 

And  in  his  belly  molten  coin  be  told  ; 
May  he  like  Victor  in  the  mill  expire, 

Crushed  between  moving  millstones  on  him  rolled, 
Or  in  deep  sea  drenched  breathless,  more  adrad 
Than  in  the  whale's  bulk  Jonas,  when  God  bade  : 
From  Phoebus'  light,  from  Juno's  treasure-house 
Driven,  and  from  joys  of  Venus  amorous, 

And  cursed  of  God  most  high  to  the  utterance, 
As  was  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus, 

Who  could  wish  evil  to  the  state  of  France  ! 
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ENVOY. 

Prince,  may  the  bright-winged  brood  of  ^Eolus 
To  sea-king  Glaucus'  wild  wood  cavernous 

Bear  him  bereft  of  peace  and  hope's  least  glance, 
For  worthless  is  he  to  get  good  of  us, 

Who  could  wish  evil  to  the  state  of  France  ! 
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THE    DISPUTE   OF   THE    HEART    AND    BODY    OF 
FRANCOIS    VILLON. 

Who  is  this  I  hear  ? — Lo,  this  is  I,  thine  heart, 
That  holds  on  merely  now  by  a  slender  string. 

Strength  fails  me,  shape  and  sense  are  rent  apart, 
The  blood  in  me  is  turned  to  a  bitter  thing, 
Seeing  thee  skulk  here  like  a  dog  shivering.  — 

Yea,  and  for  what  ? — For  that  thy  sense  found  sweet. — 

What  irks  it  thee  ? — I  feel  the  sting  of  it. — 

Leave  me  at  peace. — Why  ? — Nay  now,  leave  me  at 
peace ; 

I  will  repent  when  I  grow  ripe  in  wit. — 

I  say  no  more. — I  care  not  though  thou  cease. — 
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What  art  thou,  trow  ? — A  man  worth  praise,  perfay. — 
This  is  thy  thirtieth  year  of  wayfaring. — 

Tis  a  mule's  age.— Art  thou  a  boy  still  ? — Nay. — 
Is  it  hot  lust  that  spurs  thee  with  its-  sting, 
Grasping  thy  throat  ?    Know'st  thou  not  anything  ? — 

Yea,   black   and   white,   when    milk     is    specked  with 
flies, 

I  can  make  out. — No  more? — Nay,  in  no  wise. 
Shall  I  begin  again  the  count  of  these  ? — 

Thou  art  undone. — I  will  make  shift  to  rise. — 
I  say  no  more. — I  care  not  though  thou  cease. — 

I  have  the  sorrow  of  it,  and  thou  the  smart. 

Wert  thou  a  poor  mad  fool  or  weak  of  wit, 
Then    might'st    thou    plead    this    pretext    with    thine 
heart ; 

But  if  thou  know  not  good  from  evil  a  whit, 

Either  thy  head  is  hard  as  stone  to  hit, 
Or  shame,  not  honour,  gives  thee  most  content. 
What  canst  thou  answer  to  this  argument  ? — 
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When  I  am  dead  I  shall  be  well  at  ease. — 
God  !  what  good  luck  ! — Thou  art  over  eloquent. — 
I  say  no  more.— I  care  not  though  thou  cease. — 


Whence  is  this  ill  ? — From  sorrow  and  no   from  sin. 

When  Saturn  packed  my  wallet  up  for  me, 
I  well  believe  he  put  these  ills  therein. — 

Fool,  wilt  thou  make  thy  servant  lord  of  thee  ? 

Hear  now  the  wise  king's  counsel ;  thus  saith  he ; 
All  power  upon  the  stars  a  wise  man  hath ; 
There  is  no  planet  that  shall  do  him  scathe. — 

Nay,  as  they  made  me  I  grow  and  I  decrease.  — 
What  say'st  thou? — Truly  this  is  all  my  faith. — 

I  say  no  more. — I  care  not  though  thou  cease. — 

Wouldst  thou  live  still  ?— God  help  me  that  I  may  ! — 
Then  thou  must — What  ?  turn  penitent  and  pray  ? — 
Read     always — What  ? — Grave    words    and     good     to 
say; 
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Leave  off  the  ways  of  fools,  lest  they  displease.- 
Good  ;  I  will  do  it. — Wilt  thou  remember  ? — Yea. 
Abide  not  till  there  come  an  evil  day. 

I  say  no  more. — I  care  not  though  thou  cease. 
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EPISTLE    IN    FORM    OF   A    BALLAD    TO    HIS    FRIENDS. 

Have  pity,  pity,  friends,  have  pity  on  me, 

Thus  much  at  least,  may  it  please  you,  of  your  grace  ! 
I  lie  not  under  hazel  or  hawthorn-tree 

Down  in  this  dungeon  ditch,  mine  exile's  place 

By  leave  of  God  and  fortune's  foul  disgrace. 
Girls,  lovers,  glad  young  folk  and  newly  wed, 
Jumpers  and  jugglers,  tumbling  heel  o'er  head, 

Swift  as  a  dart,  and  sharp  as  needle-ware, 
Throats  clear  as  bells  that  ring  the  kine  to  shed, 

Your  poor  old  friend,  what,  will  you  leave  him  there  ? 

Singers  that  sing  at  pleasure,  lawlessly, 

Light,  laughing,  gay  of  word  and  deed,  that  race 
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And  run  like  folk  light-witted  as  ye  be 

And  have  in  hand  nor  current  coin  nor  base, 
Ye  wait  too  long,  for  now  he's  dying  apace. 

Rhymers  of  lays  and  roundels  sung  and  read, 

Ye'll  brew  him  broth  too  late  when  he  lies  dead. 
Nor  wind  nor  lightning,  sunbeam  nor  fresh  air, 

May  pierce  the  thick  wall's  bound  where  lies  his  bed  ; 
Your  poor  old  friend,  what,  will  you  leave  him  there  ? 


O  noble  folk  from  tithes  and  taxes  free, 
Come  and  behold  him  in  this  piteous  case, 

Ye  that  nor  king  nor  emperor  holds  in  fee, 
But  only  God  in  heaven  ;  behold  his  face 
Who  needs  must  fast,  Sundays  and  holidays, 

Which  makes  his  teeth  like  rakes  J  and  when  he  hath  fed 

With  never  a  cake  for  banquet  but  dry  bread, 

Must  drench  his  bowels  with  much  cold  watery  fare, 

With  board  nor  stool,  but  low  on  earth  instead  ; 

Your  poor  old  friend,  what,  will  you  leave  him  there  ? 
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Princes  afore-named,  old  and  young  foresaid, 
Get  me  the  king's  seal  and  my  pardon  sped, 

And  hoist  me  in  some  basket  up  with  care  : 
So  swine  will  help  each  other  ill  bested, 
For  where  one  squeaks  they  run  in  heaps  ahead. 

Your  poor  old  friend,  what,  will  you  leave  him  there  ? 
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THE   EPITAPH    IN    FORM   OF   A   BALLAD 

WHICH   VILLON    MADE    FOR    HIMSELF    AND*HIS    COMRADES, 
EXPECTING   TO   BE   HANGED   ALONG   WITH   THEM. 

Men,  brother  men,  that  after  us  yet  live, 
Let  not  your  hearts  too  hard  against  us  be  ; 
For  if  some  pity  of  us  poor  men  ye  give, 
The  sooner  God  shall  take  of  you  pity. 
Here  are  we  five  or  six  strung  up,  you  see, 
And  here  the  flesh  that  all  too  well  we  fed 
Bit  by  bit  eaten  and  rotten,  rent  and  shred, 
And  we  the  bones  grow  dust  and  ash  withal ; 
Let  no  man  laugh  at  us  discomforted, 
But  pray  to  God  that  he  forgive  us  all. 

If  we  call  on  you,  brothers,  to  forgive, 

Ye  should  not  hold  our  prayer  in  scorn,  though  we 
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Were  slain  by  law  ;  ye  know  that  all  alive 
Have  not  wit  alway  to  walk  righteously  ; 
Make  therefore  intercession  heartily 
With  him  that  of  a  virgin's  womb  was  bred, 
That  his  grace  be  not  as  a  dry  well-head 
For  us,  nor  let  hell's  thunder  on  us  fall ; 
We  are  dead,  let  no  man  harry  or  vex  us  dead, 
But  pray  to  God  that  he  forgive  us  all. 


The  rain  has  washed  and  laundered  us  all  five, 
And  the  sun  dried  and  blackened  j  yea,  perdie, 
Ravens  and  pies  with  beaks  that  rend  and  rive 
Have  dug  our  eyes  out,  and  plucked  off  for  fee 
Our  beards  and  eyebrows  ;  never  are  we  free, 
Not  once,  to  rest ;  but  here  and  there  still  sped, 
Drive  at  its  wild  will  by  the  wind's  change  led, 
More  pecked  of  birds  than  fruits  on  garden-wall  ; 
Men,  for  God's  love,  let  no  gibe  here  be  said, 
But  pray  to  God  that  he  forgive  us  all. 
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Prince  Jesus,  that  of  all  art  lord  and  head, 
Keep  us,  that  hell  be  not  our  bitter  bed  ; 
We  have  nought  to  do  in  such  a  master's  hall. 
Be  not  ye  therefore  of  our  fellowhead, 
But  pray  to  God  that  he  forgive  us  all. 
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FROM   VICTOR  HUGO. 

Take  heed  of  this  small  child  of  earth ; 

He  is  great  :  he  hath  in  him  God  most  high. 
Children  before  their  fleshly  birth 

Are  lights  alive  in  the  blue  sky. 

In  our  light  bitter  world  of  wrong 

They  come  ;  God  gives  us  them  awhile. 

His  speech  is  in  their  stammering  tongue, 
And  his  forgiveness  in  their  smile. 

Their  sweet  light  rests  upon  our  eyes. 

Alas  !  their  right  to  joy  is  plain. 
If  they  are  hungry,  Paradise 

Weeps,  and,  if  cold,  Heaven  thrills  with  pain. 
*Q 
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The  want  that  saps  their  sinless  flower 
Speaks  judgment  on  sin's  ministers. 

Man  holds  an  angel  in  his  power. 

Ah  !  deep  in  Heaven  what  thunder  stirs, 

When  God  seeks  out  these  tender  things 
Whom  in  the  shadow  where  we  sleep 

He  sends  us  clothed  about  with  wings, 

And  finds  them  ragged  babes  that  weep  ! 


NOCTURNE. 

La  nuit  e'coute  et  se  penche  sur  Fonde 
Pour  y  cueillir  rien  qu'un  souffle  d'amour  j 
Pas  de  lueur,  pas  de  musique  au  monde, 
Pas  de  sommeil  pour  moi  ni  de  sejour. 
O  mere,  6  Nuit,  de  ta  source  profonde 
Verse-nous,  verse  ennn  l'oubli  du  jour. 

Verse  Foubli  de  Fangoisse  et  du  jour  * 
Chante  ;  ton  chant  assoupit  Fame  et  Fonde 
Fais  de  ton  sein  pour  mon  ame  un  se'jour, 
Elle  est  bien  lasse,  6  mere,  de  ce  monde, 
Ou  le  baiser  ne  veut  pas  dire  amour, 
Ou  Fame  aime'e  est  moins  que  toi  profonde. 
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Car  toute  chose  aimee  est  moins  profonde, 
O  Nuit,  que  toi,  fille  et  mere  du  jour ; 
Toi  dont  Tattente  est  le  repit  du  monde, 
Toi  dont  le  souffle  est  plein  de  mots  d'amour, 
Toi  dont  l'haleine  enfle  et  reprime  l'onde, 
Toi  dont  Tombre  a  tout  le  ciel  pour  sejour. 

La  misere  humble  et  lasse,  sans  sejour, 
S'abrite  et  dort  sous  ton  aile  profonde ;  , 
Tu  fais  a  tous  l'aumone  de  l'amour  ; 
Toutes  les  soifs  viennent  boire  a  ton  onde, 
Tout  ce  qui  pleure  et  se  deVobe  au  jour, 
Toutes  les  faims  et  tous  les  maux  du  monde. 

Moi  seul  je  veille  et  ne  vois  dans  ce  monde 
Que  ma  douleur  qui  n'ait  point  de  sejour 
Ou  s'abriter  sur  ta  rive  profonde 
Et  s'endormir  sous  tes  yeux  loin  du  jour  ; 
Je  vais  toujours  cherchant  au  bord  de  l'onde 
Le  sang  du  beau  pied  blesse  de  l'amour. 
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La  mer  est  sombre  011  tu  naquis,  amour, 
Pleine  des  pleurs  et  des  sanglots  du  monde  ; 
On  ne  voit  plus  le  gouffre  011  nait  le  jour 
Luire  et  fremir  sous  ta  lueur  profonde ; 
Mais  dans  les  coeurs  d'homme  oil  tu  fais  sejour 
La  douleur  monte  et  baisse  comme  une  onde. 

ENVOI. 

Fille  de  1'onde  et  mere  de  Tamour, 

Du  haut  sejour  plein  de  ta  paix  profonde 

Sur  ce  bas  monde  epands  un  peu  de  jour. 
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THEOPHILE   GAUTIER. 

Pour  mettre  une  couronne  au  front  d'une  chanson, 
II  semblait  qu'en  passant  son  pied  semat  des  roses, 
Et  que  sa  main  cueillit  comme  des  fleurs  ecloses 
J  <es  etoiles  au  fond  du  ciel  en  floraison.  • 

Sa  parole  de  marbre  et  d'or  avait  le  son 
Des  clairons  de  Tete  chassant  les  jours  moroses ; 
Comme  en  Thrace  Apollon  banni  des  grands  cieux  roses, 
II  regardait  du  coeur  TOlympe,  sa  maison. 

Le  soleil  fut  pour  lui  le  soleil  du  vieux  monde, 
Et  son  ceil  recherchait  dans  les  riots  embrases 
Le  sillon  immortel  d'oti  s'elanga  sur  l'onde 
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Venus,  que  la  mer  molle  enivrait  de  baisers  : 
Enfin,  dieu  ressaisi  de  sa  splendeur  premiere.. 
II  trone,  et  son  sepulcre  est  bati  de  lumiere. 
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ODE. 

(LE  TOMBEAU   DE  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER.) 

Quelle  fleur,  6  Mort,  quel  joyau,  quel  chant, 
Quel  vent,  quel  rayon  de  soleil  couchant, 
Sur  ton  front  penche,  sur  ta  main  avide, 
Sur  l'apre  paleur  de  ta  levre  aride, 
Vibre  encore  et  luit  ? 

Ton  sein  est  sans  lait,  ton  oreille  est  vide, 
Ton  ceil  plein  de  nuit. 

Ta  bouche  est  sans  souffle  et  ton  front  sans  ride 
Mais  l'eclair  voile  d'une  flamme  humide, 
Flamme  eclose  au  cceur  d'un  ciel  pluvieux, 
Rallume  ta  levre  et  remplit  tes  yeux 

De  lueurs  d'opale ; 
Ta  bouche  est  vermeille  et  ton  front  joyeux, 

O  toi  qui  fus  pale. 
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Comme  aux  jours  divins  la  mere  des  dieux, 
Reine  au  sein  fecond,  au  corps  radieux, 
Tu  surgis  au  bord  de  la  tombe  amere  ; 
Tu  nous  apparais,  6  Mort,  vierge  et  mere, 

Effroi  des  humains, 
Le  divin  laurier  sur  la  tete  altiere 

Et  la  lyre  aux  mains. 

Nous  reconnaissons,  courbes  vers  la  terre, 
Que  c'est  la  splendeur  de  ta  face  austere 
Qui  dore  la  nuit  de  nos  longs  malheurs  ; 
Que  la  vie  ailee  aux  mille  couleurs, 

Dont  tu  n'es  que  Tame, 
Refait  par  tes  mains  les  pres  et  les  fleurs, 

La  rose  et  la  femme. 

Lune  constante  !  astre  ami  des  douleurs 
Qui  luis  a  travers  la  brume  des  pleurs  ! 
Quelle  flamme  au  fond  de  ta  clarte  molle 
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Eclate  et  rougit,  nouvelle  aureole, 
Ton  doux  front  voile  ? 
Quelle  etoile,  ouvrant  ses  ailes,  s'envole 
Du  ciel  etoile  ? 

Pleurant  ce  rayon  de  jour  qu'on  lui  vole, 
L'homme  execre  en  vain  la  Mort  triste  et  folle  ; 
Mais  l'astre  qui  fut  a  nos  yeux  si  beau, 
La-haut,  loin  d'ici,  dans  un  ciel  nouveau 

Plein  d'autres  etoiles, 
Se  leve,  et  pour  lui  la  nuit  du  tombeau 

Entfouvre  ses  voiles. 

L'ame  est  dans  le  corps  comme  un  jeune  oiseau 
Dont  Paile  s'agite  au  bord  du  berceau  ; 
La  mort,  deliant  cette  aile  inquiete, 
Quand  nous  ecoutons  la  bouclie  muette 

Qui  nous  dit  adieu, 
Fait  de  Fhomme  infime  et  sombre  un  poete, 

Du  poete  un  dieu. 
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IN  OBITUM  THEOPHILI  POET^E. 

O  lux  Pieridum  et  laurigeri  deliciae  dei, 

Vox  leni  Zephyro  lenior,  ut  veris  amans  novi 

Tollit  floridulis  implicitum  primitiis  caput, 

Ten'  ergo  abripuit  non  rediturum,  ut  redeunt  novo 

Flores  vere  novi,  te  quoque  mors  irrevocabilem  ? 

Cur  vatem  neque  te  Musa  parens,  te  neque  Gratiae, 

Nee  servare  sibi  te  potuit  fidum  animi  Venus  ? 

Quae  nunc  ipsa  magis  vel  puero  te  Cinyreio, 

Te  desiderium  et  flebilibus  lumen  amoribus, 

Amissum  queritur,  sanguineis  fusa  comam  genis. 

Tantis  tu  lacrymis  digne,  comes  dulcis  Apollini, 

Carum  nomen  eris  dis  superis  atque  sodalibus 

Nobis,  quis  eadem  quae  tibi  vivo  patuit  via 

Non  aequis  patet,  at  te  sequimur  passibus  haud  tuis, 
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At  maesto  cinerem  carmine  non  illacrymabilem 
Tristesque  exuvias  floribus  ac  fletibus  integris 
Una  contegimus,  nee  cithara  nee  sine  tibia, 
Votoque  unanimae  vocis  Ave  dicimus  et  Vale. 
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AD   CATULLUM. 

Catulle  frater,  lit  velim  comes  tibi 
Remota  per  vireta,  per  cavum  nemus 
Sacrumque  Ditis  haud  inhospiti  specus, 
Pedem  referre,  trans  aquam  Stygis  ducem 
Secutus  unum  et  unicum,  Catulle,  te, 
Ut  ora  vatis  optimi  reviserem, 
Tui  meique  vatis  ora,  quern  scio 
Venustiorem  adisse  vel  tuo  lacum, 
Benigniora  semper  arva  vel  tuis, 
Ubi  serenus  accipit  suos  deus, 
Tegitque  myrtus  implicata  laurea, 
Manuque  mulcet  halituque  consecrat 
Fovetque  blanda  mors  amabili  sinu, 
Et  ore  fama  fervido  colit  viros 
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Alitque  qualis  unus  ille  par  tibi 
Britannus  unicusque  in  orbe  praestitit 
Amicus  ille  noster,  ille  ceteris 
Poeta  major,  omnibusque  floribus 
Priore  Landor  inclytum  rosa  caput 
Revinxit  extulitque,  quam  tua  manu 
Recepit  ac  refovit  integram  sua. 
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DEDICATION 
1878. 

Some  nine  years  gone,  as  we  dwelt  together 

In  the  sweet  hushed  heat  of  the  south  French  weather 

Ere  autumn  fell  on  the  vine-tressed  hills 
Or  the  season  had  shed  one  rose-red  feather, 

Friend,  whose  fame  is  a  flame  that  fills 
All  eyes  it  lightens  and  hearts  it  thrills 

With  joy  to  be  born  of  the  blood  which  bred 
From  a  land  that  the  grey  sea  girds  and  chills 

The  heart  and  spirit  and  hand  and  head 
Whose  might  is  as  light  on  a  dark  day  shed, 
On  a  day  now  dark  as  a  land's  decline 
Where  all  the  peers  of  your  praise  are  dead  , 
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In  a  land  and  season  of  corn  and  vine 

I  pledged  you  a  health  from  a  beaker  of  mine 

But  half-way  filled  to  the  lip's  edge  yet 
With  hope  for  honey  and  song  for  wine. 

Nine  years  have  risen  and  eight  years  set 

Since  there  by  the  wellspring  our  hands  on  it  met  : 

And  the  pledge  of  my  songs  that  were  then  to  be, 
I  could  wonder  not,  friend,  though  a  friend  should  forget. 

For  life's  helm  rocks  to  the  windward  and  lee, 
And  time  is  as  wind,  and  as  waves  are  we ; 

And  song  is  as  foam  that  the  sea-winds  fret, 
Though  the  thought  at  its  heart  should  be  deep  as  the  sea. 
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ON  BOOKS  AND  BOOK-BUYERS. 


By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D. 


' '  /  say  we  have  despised  literature  ;  what  do  we,  as  a  nation,  care 
about  books?  How  much  do  you  think  we  spend  altogether  on  our 
libraries,  public  or  private,  as  compared  with  what  we  spend  on  our 
horses  ?  If  a  man  spends  lavishly  on  his  library,  you  call  him  mad 
— a  bibliomaniac.  But  you  never  call  one  a  horse-maniac,  though  men 
ruin  themselves  every  day  by  their  horses,  and  you  do  not  hear  of  people 
ruining  themselves  by  their  books.  Or,  to  go  lower  still,  how  much  do 
you  think  the  contents  of  the  book-shelves  of  the  United  Kingdom,  public 
and  private,  would  fetch,  as  compared  with  the  contents  of  its  wine- 
cellars  ?  What  position  would  its  expenditure  on  literature  take  as  com- 
pared with  its  expenditure  on  luxurious  eating  ?  We  talk  of  food  for 
the  mind,  as  of  food  for  the  body  :  now,  a  good  book  contains  such  food 
inexhaustible  :  it  is  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best  part  of  us  ;  yet 
how  long  most  people  would  look  at  the  best  book  before  they  would  give 
the  price  of  a  large  turbot  for  it !  Though  there  have  been  men  who 
have  pinched  their  stomachs  and  bared  their  backs  to  btiy  a  book,  whose 
libraries  were  cheaper  to  them,  I  think,  in  the  end,  than  most  men's 
dinners  are.  We  are  few  of  us  put  to  such  a  trial,  and  more  the  pity  ; 
for,  indeed,  a  precious  thing  is  all  the  more  precious  to  us  if  it  has  been 
won  by  work  or  economy  ;  and  if  public  libraries  were  half  as  costly  as 
public  dinners,  or  books  cost  the  tenth  part  of  what  bracelets  do,  even 
foolish  men  and  women  might  sometimes  suspect  there  was  good  in  read- 
ing as  well  as  in  munching  and  sparkling  ;  whereas  the  very  cheapness 
of  literature  is  making  even  wiser  people  forget  that  if  a  book  is  worth 
reading  it  is  worth  buying.''' — Sesame  and  Lilies  ;  or,  King's 
Treasures. 
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Square  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 


The  Art  of  Beauty, 


By  Mrs.   H.   R.  Haweis,  Author  of  "Chaucer  for  Children. " 
With  nearly  One  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  A  most  interesting  book,  full  of  valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  .  .  %  .  If 
young  ladies  wotild  but  lend  their  ears  for  a  little  to  Mrs.  Haweis,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  wouldresult  in  their  being  at  once  more  tasteful,  more  liappy,  and  more 
healthy  thati  they  now  often  are,  with  theirfalse  hair,  high  heels,  tight  corsets,  and 
ever  so  mtich  else  of  the  same  sort" — Nonconformist. 

Crown  4to,  containing  24  Plates  beautifully  printed  in  Colours,  with 
descriptive  Text,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  ;  illustrated  boards,  3*.  6d. 

AEsoft's  Fables 

Translated  into  Human  Nature.     By  C.  H.  Bennett. 

"  For  fun  and  frolic  the  new  version  of  sEsop's  Fables  must  bear  away  the 
palm.  There  are  plenty  of  grown-up  children  who  like  to  be  amused  ;  and  if  this 
new  version  of  old  stories  does  not  amuse  them  they  must  be  very  dull  indeed, 
and  their  situation  one  much  to  be  commiserated." — Morning  Post. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  639  Illustrations,  *js.  6d.,  a  New  Edition 
(uniform  with  "The  Englishman's  House")  of 

A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles. 

Translated    from    the    German  of    A.    Rosengarten    by    W. 
Collett-Sandars.     With  639  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8vo,  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  Js.  6d, 

A  History  of  Advertising, 

From  the  Earliest  Times.  Illustrated  by  Anecdotes,  Curious 
Specimens,  and  Biographical  Notes  of  Successful  Advertisers. 
By  Henry  Sampson. 

"  We  have  Jiere  a  book  to  be  thankful  for.  We  recommend  the  present  volume, 
which  takes  us  through  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  and  the  present  time,  illustra- 
ting all  in  turn  by  advertisements — serious,  comic,  roguish,  or  downright  rascally. 
The  volume  is  full  of  entertainment  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6d. 

Art  emus  Ward's  Works: 

The  Works  of  Charles   Farrer  Browne,   better  known  as 
Artemus  Ward.    With  Portrait,  facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c. 
"  The  author  combines  the  powers  of  Thackeray  with  those  of  Albert  Smith. 

The  salt  is  rubbed  in  with  a  native  hand— one  which  has  t fie  gift  of  tickling."— 

Saturday  Review. 

Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  Js.  6d. 

As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

and  other  Popular  German  Stories.  Collected  by  Ludwig 
Bechstein.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  ioo  Illustrations  by  Richter. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  London  Bankers  ; 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths  ; 
together  with  Lists  of  Bankers,  from  1677  to  1876.  By  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Bards  ley's  Our  English  Surnames: 

Their    Sources   and    Significations.       By    Charles    Wareing 
Bardsley,    M.A.      Second    Edition,    revised  throughout,  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  partially  rewritten. 
"Mr.  Bardsley  has  faithfully  consulted  the  original  mediceval  documents  and 
works  from  which  the  origin  and  development  of  surnames  can  alone  be  satis- 
factorily traced.     He  lias  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
surnames, and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  him  in  this  field." — Times. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  \%s. 

Baker 's  Clouds  in  the  East: 

Travels  and  Adventures  on  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.     By 
Valentine  Baker.     With  Maps    and   Illustrations,   coloured 
and  plain,  from  Original  Sketches.     Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected. 
*'  A  man  who  not  only  thinks  for  himself,  but  who  has  risked  his  life  in  order  to 
gain  information.  .  .  .  A  most  graphic  and  lively  narrative  of  travels  and  adven- 
tures which  have  nothing  of  the  commonplace  about  them." — Leeds  Mercury. 
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Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  uniform  in  size  for  binding. 

Henry  Blackburn 's  Art  Handbooks  : 

Academy  Notes,   1875. 

With  Forty  Illustrations,     i>„ 

Academy  Notes.   1876. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Illustrations.      is. 

Academy  Notes.   1877. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Forty-three  Illustrations,      is. 

Academy  Notes,  1878. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations,     ix. 

Grosvenor  Notes,   1878. 

With  Sixty-eight  Illustrations,      is.  [See  cud  of  this  list. 

Dudley  Notes,   1878. 

(The  Water-colour  Exhibition.)    With  Sixty-four  Iliusts.,  is. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington. 

(The  Raphael  Cartoons,  Sheepshanks  Collection,  &c.)     With 
Seventy  Illustrations,      is. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Illustrations,     is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Illustrations.      Is,  6d. 
* \*  The  two  last  form  a  complete  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  may  be  had  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  t>s. 
Other  farts  in  preparation. 
"  Our  Bank  of  Elegance  notes  arc  not  in  high  credit.     But  our  Bank  of  Arts 
notes  ought  to  be,  when  the  bank  is  Henry  Blackburn's  &  Co.,  and  the  notes  are 
his  Grosvenor  Gallery  Notes,  and  his  Academy  Notes  for  1878.     Never  were  more 
unmistakable  cases  of  "  value  received,"  than  theirs  who  purchase  these  two  Won~ 
derful  shillingsivorths — the  best  aids  to  memory,  for  the  collections  they  relate  to, 
that  have  ever  been  produced.     The  Illustrations,  excellent  records  of  the  pictures, 
in  many  cases  from  sketches  by  the  painters,  are  f nil  of  spirit,  a?id,  for  their  scale, 
wonderfully  effective  ;  the  remarks  terse,  and  to  the  point.     After  Punch's  Own 
Guide  to  the  Academy,  and  the  Grosvenor,  the  best,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
tire  Mr.  Blackburn's:' — Punch,  June  7,  1878. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  ACADEMY  NOTES." 
The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Illustrations  of  the 
Chief  Works,  from  Drawings  by  the  Artists.  Edited  by 
George  R.  Halkett.     is. 

Notes  to  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow 

Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  1878.  Containing  95  Illustrations, 
chiefly  from  Drawings  by  the  Artists.     Edited  by  GEORGE  R. 

Halkett.     is. 
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Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  proofs,  21s. 

Blake  (William). 

Etchings  from  his  Works.      Ey  William  Bell  Scott.      With 
descriptive  Text. 

"  The  best  side  of  Blake 's  work  is  given  here,  and  makes  a  really  attractive 
volume,  which  all  can  e?ijoy  .  .  .  The  etching  is  of  the  best  kind,  more  rcfi7ied 
and  delicate  than  the  original  work." — Saturday  Review. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron; 

or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
Portrait,  and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly,  with  Four  Illustrations. 

Belgravia  Magazine. 

That  the  purpose  with  which  "  BELGRAVIA"  was  originated  Jias  been 
fulfilled,  is  shown  by  the  popularity  that  has  attended  it  since  its  first  appear- 
ance. Aiming,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  at  supplying  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  section  of  London  society  "with  intellectual  pabulum  suited 
to  its  requirements,  it  sprang  at  once  into  public  fa?>07ir,  and  has  since  remained 
one  of  the  most  extensively  read  and  widely  circulated  of  periodicals.  In  passing 
into  new  hands  it  has  experienced  no  structural  change  or  modification.  In- 
creased energy  and  increased  capital  have  been  employed  in  elevating  it  to  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence,  but  all  the  features  that  had  won  p?cblic  apprecia- 
tion have  been  retained,  and  the  Magazine  still  seeks  its  principal  support  in  the 
homes  of  Belgravia.  As  the  means  through  which  the  writer  most  readily  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  ge/ieral public,  a?id  in  consequence  as  the  most  important  of  auts 
in  the  establishment  of  morals  and  the for7nation  of  character,  fiction  still  remains 
a  principal  feature  in  the  Magazine.  Two  Serial  Stories  accordingly  run  through 
its  pages  ;  supplemented  by  short  Stories,  Novelettes,  and  narrative  or  dramatic 
Sketches:  whilst  Essays,  Social,  Biog?-aphical,  and  Humorous;  Scientific  Dis- 
coveries brought  to  the  level  of  popular  comprehension,  and  treated  with  a  light 
touch;  Poetry,  of  the  highest  character ;  and  records  of  Adventtcre  and  Travel, 
form  the  retnaining  portion  of  the  contents.  Especial  care  is  now  bestoiued 
■upon  the  illustrations,  of  which  no  fewer  than  four  appear  in  each  number. 
Beyond  the  design  of  illustrating  the  article  they  accompany,  these  aim  at  main- 
taining a  position  as  works  of  art,  both  as  regards  drawing  and  eugraving- 
In  short,  "whatever  claims  the  Magazine  before  possessed  to  favour  have  now  been 
enhanced,  and  the  Ptiblishers  can  but  leave  the  result  to  a  public  that  has  seldom 
failed  to  appreciate  all  eartiest,  persistent,  and  well-directed  efforts  for  its  amuse- 
ment and  benefit. 

**The  THIRTY-FIFTH  Volume  of  BELGRAVIA,  elegantly 
bound  in  crimson  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  "]s.  6d. , 
is  now  ready. — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  the  vohutie  can  be  had  at  2s. 
each. 
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Boudoir  Ballads  : 

Vers  de  Societe.     By  J.  Ashby-Sterry. 
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Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  2.1s.  per  volume. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists  ; 

A  Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries.    In  2  Series. 

The  First  Series  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Con- 
stable, Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M. 
Ward,  Frith,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus 
Stone,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Neil, 
and  Madox  Brown. 

The  Second  Series  containing  Pictures  by  Armytage,  Faed, 
Goodall,  Hemsley,  Horsley,  Marks,  Nicholls,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Pickersgill,  G.  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
Straight,  E.  M.  Ward,  and  Warren. 

All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 

"  This  book  is  well  got  up,  aiid  good  engravings  by  feens,  Lumb  Stocks,  and 
others,  bring  back  to  us  pictures  of  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  of  past  year s.:' 
— Times. 


Crown  8vo,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Blanc  hard's  (Laman)    Poems. 

Now  first  Collected.       Edited,  with  a  Life   of  the   Author  by 
Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Bret  Harte  *s  Select  JVorks, 

in  Prose  and  Poetry.      With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bel- 
lew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Not  many  months  before  my  friend 's  death,  he  had  sent  me  two  sketches  of 
a  young  American  writer  (Bj-et  Harte),  far  away  in  California  ('  The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat'  and  another),  in  which  he  had  found  such  subtle  strokes 
of  character  as  he  Jiad  not  anywhere  else  in  late  years  discovered  ;  the  manner 
resembling  himself,  but  the  matter  fresh  to  a  degree  that  had  surprised  him  ; 
the  painting  in  all  respects  masterly,  and  the  wild  ntde  thing  painted  a  quite 
wonderful  reality.  I  have  rarely  known  him  more  honestly  moved." — Forster's 
Life  of  Dickens 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Anti- 
quities, chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine 
full-page  Illustrations. 

Small  crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-page  Portraits,  4^.  6d. 

Brewster's    (Sir    David)    Martyrs   of 

Science. 
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Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  4s.  6d. 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  More  Worlds 

than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the 
Christian. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Brillat-Savarin  's  Gastronomy  as  a  Fine 

Art ;  or,  The  Science  of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the 
"  Physiologie  du  Gout  "  of  Brillat-Savartn,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Explanatory  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  rare  enjoyment,  just  as  we  have  delightedly  read  and 
re-read  quaint  old  Izaak.  Mr.  Anderson  has  dene  his  work  of  translation 
daintily,  with  true  appreciation  of  the  points  in  his  original;  and  altogether, 
though  late,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  ana  much  tend 
bv  many." — Nonconformist. 

Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  price  2PS- 

The  British  Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated 
by  a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  by  hand.  By  Benjamin  II. 
Barton,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  condensed,  and  partly  re- written,  by  John  K. 
Jackson,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

The  Stothard  Bunyan.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6a'. 

B  tiny  an 's  Pilgrim  s  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ys.  6d. 

Byron  ys  Letters  and  yournals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A  Reprint  of 
the  Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  Complete  in  One  thick  Volume, 
with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Considered  nterely  as  a 
composition,  it  deserves  to  be  classed  among-  the  best  specimens  of  English  prose 
which  our  age  has  produced.  .  .  .  TJie  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  man/y, 
and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  ostentation.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more  kindness,  fairness,  and  modesty." 
— Macaulay.  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Colman's  Humorous  Works: 

"Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other 
Humorous  Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman. 
With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 
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Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3U.  6d. 

Canova  's  Works  in  Sctilftture  and  Model- 
ling. 150  Plates,  exquisitely  engraved  in  Outline  by  Moses,  and 
printed  on  an  India  tint.  With  Descriptions  by  the  Countess 
Albrizzi,  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Cicognara,  and  Por- 
trait by  WORTHINGTON. 
"  The  fertility  of  this  master's  resources  is  amazing,  and  the  manual  labour 

expended  on  his  works  would  have  worn  out  many  an  ordinary   zvorkman.       The 

outline  engravings  are  finely  executed.     Tlte  descriptive  notes  are  discriminating, 

and  in  the  main  exact." — Spectator. 

"  NEW  VOLUME  OF  HUNTING  SKETCHES. 
Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  2\s. 

Canters  in  Cramps  hire. 

By  G.  Bowers.  I.  Gallops  from  Gorseborough.  II.  Scrambles 
with  Scratch  Packs.     III.  Studies  with  Stag  Hounds. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  observation  of  an  artist  who  has  an  eye  for  character, 
a  sense  of  humour,  and  a  firm   and  ready  hand  in   delineating  characteristic 

details Altogether,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  volume  for  the  tables  of 

country  gentlemen,  or  of  those  town  gentlemen  who,  like  Mr.  Black's  hero  and 
heroine,  divide  their  time  between  "  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly." — Daily  ■ 
News. 

"An  amusing  volume  of  sketches  and  adventures  in  the  hunting-field, 
drawn  with  great  spirit,  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  fun,  and  no  lack  of 
observation. ' ' — Spectator. 

Two  Vols,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  the  Plates  beautifully 
printed  in  Colours,  £3  3.?. 

Cat  tin's  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  r 

Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians  :  the  re- 
sult of  Eight  Years  of  Travel  and  Adventure  among  the  "Wildest 
and  most  Remarkable  Tribes  now  existing.  Containing  360 
Coloured  Engravings  from  the  Author's  original  Paintings. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children : 

A  Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Eight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

"  It  must  not  only  take  a  high  place  among  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  looks 
of  this  season,  but  is  also  of  permanent  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  oj 
Chaucer,  whose  works,  in  selections  of  some  kind  or  other,  are  now  text-books  m 
every  school  that  aspires  to  give  sound  instruction  in  English" — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  Js.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the 
Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour 
of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beck- 
ett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000  Woodcuts  and  Steel* 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24$-. 

Cope's    History   of   the   Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.  By  Sir  William 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 
' '  This  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  British  army  is  a  work  of  the 
?nost  varied  information  regarding  the  distinguished  regiment  whose  life  it  nar- 
rates, and  also  oj  facts  interesting  to  the  student  in  military  affairs.  .  .  . 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Sir  IV.  Coj>e  for  the  patience  and  labour,  extending  over 
many  years,  which  he  has  give7i  to  the  work.  .  .  .  In  many  cases  well-exc- 
ctited  plans  of  actions  are  given.'' — Morning  Post. 

Even  a  bare  record  of  a  corps  which  has  so  often  been  tinder  fire,  and  has 
bor7ie  a  part  in  important  engagements  all  over  the  world,  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  full  of  matter  acceptable  to  the  military  reader." — Athenjeum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  7^.  6d. 

Creasy' s  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians; 

with  Notices   of  the  Early  History  of  Eton    College.       By  Sir 

Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 

the  World."      A    New  Edition,    brought  down   to   the  Present 

Time,  with  13  Illustrations. 

"A  new    edition  of  *  Creasy' s  Etonians'  will  be  welcome.       The  book  was  a 

favourite  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  has  maintained  its  reputation.     The 

value  of  this  new  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Creasy   has 

added  to  it  several  memoirs  of  Etonians  who  have  died  since   the  first  edition 

appeared.     The  work  is  eminently  interesting." — Scotsman. 

To  be  Completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  quarto,  at  $s.  each,  profusely 
illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  W^ood  Engravings, 

Cyclopcedia  of  Costume  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.     Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on 
the  Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Countries  of  Europe.     By  J.  R.  Planch£,  Somerset  Herald. 
Part  XXI.  nearly  ready. 
"A  most  readable  and  interesting  work — and  it  can  scarcely  be  consulted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  military,  court, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.    .    .     .     All  the  chromo-litlwgraphs. 
and  mast  of  the  woodcut  illustrations — the  latter  amounting  to  several  thousands 
— are  very  elaborately  executed;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies'  drawing-room." — Times. 

%*    The  DICTIONARY  forms    Vol.  /.,  which   may  now  be  had 
bound  in  half  red  morocco,  price  £3  13J.  6d.     Cases  for  binding  $s.  each. 
The  remainijtg  Parts  will  be  occupied  by  the  GENERAL  HIST0R  V 
OF  THE  COSTUMES  OF  EUROPE,  arranged  Chronologically. 

Demy  8vo,  half-bound  morocco,  2.1s. 

Dibdin's  Bibliomania  ; 

or,  Book- Madness  :  A  Bibliographical  Romance.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  including  a 
Key  to  the  Assumed  Characters  in  the  Drama. 


CHATTO  &   WIND  US,  PICCADILLY. 
Parts  I.  to  XII.  now  ready,  21s.  each. 

Cussatis*  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  E.  Cussans.   Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 
"  Mr.  Cussans  lias,  from  sources  not  accessible  to  Clutterbuck,  made  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  manorial  history  of  the  county  from  the  earliest  period 
downwards,  cleared  up  many  doubtful  points,  and  given  original  details  con- 
cerning various  subjects  untouched  or  imperfectly  treated  by  that  writer.  The 
pedigrees  seem  to  have  been  constructed  with  great  care,  and  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  genealogical  history  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cussans  appears  to  have  dotie 
his  work  conscientiously,  and  to  have  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  expense  to 
render  his  volumes  worthy  of  ranking  in  the  highest  class  of  Counry  Histories.' 
— Academy. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.     By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

"Lively  and  conversational ;  '  brimful,'  as  the  introductory  notice  in  the 
volume  describes  them,  'of  pleasant  chatty  interest  and  antiquarian  low.'  .  . 
The  volume  will  be  found  useful  to  ordinary  visitors  to  the  towns  included 
within  its  range.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  pleasant  col- 
lection have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  published  clsezvhere." — Saturday 
Review. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Dimraven's  The  Great  Divide: 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer 
of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

"  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  of  travel  than  Lord 
Dutiraven's  *  The  Great  Divide.'  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  clever  observation, 
and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good." — Athenjeum. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  24J. 

Dodge  s  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds 

of  the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and 
Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard 
Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army. 
With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmore;  Map,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

"  This  magnificent  volume  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  interesting  works 
which  has  ever  proceeded  from  an  American  pen,  while  its  freshness  is  equal  to 
tfuxt  of  any  similar  book.  Colonel  Dodge  has  chosen  a  subject  of  which  kc  is 
master,  and  treated  it  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired,  and 
in  a  style  which  is  cliarming  equally  for  its  picturesqueuess  and  its  purity." 

VrivC'~>V  FOR  MIST. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Emanuel  On   Diamonds  and  Precious 

Stones  :  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  House  : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a 
House,  with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
Richardson.     Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

%*  This  book  is  intended  to  supply  a  long-felt  want,  viz.,  a  plain,  non-technical 
account  of  every  style  of  house,  -with  the  cost  and  manner  of  building  ;    it  gives 
,  every  variety,  from  a  workman's  cottage  to  a  nobleman' s  palace . 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume  ;  a  few  Large  Paper 
copies  (only  50  printed),  at  12s.  per  Vol. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart. 

"Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthusiastic  care  on 
the  perfect  restoration  atid preservaticm  0/  the  text;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  other  edition  of  tlie  poet  can  ever  be  called  for.  .  .  From  Mr.  Grosart  we 
always  expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patietit  and  competent 
scholarship"—  Examiner. 

i.    Fletcher  S(  Giles,  B.D.)  I        Complete  Collected  Poems.     With 

Complete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  \       Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 

in  Heaven,   Christ's  Victorie  on  Steel    Portrait,     Index  of    First 

Earth,      Christ's    Triumph  over  J-1™5'  £n?  Glossanal  Index,  &c. 

Death,      and      Minor      Poems,  I       Three  Vols. 

With  Memorial-Introduction  and  ;   4.    Sidney 's  (Sir   Philip) 

Notes.     One  Vol.    ^  Compete  Poetical      Works,    in- 

2.  Davies'  (Sir  John)  eluding  all  those  in  "Arcadia." 
Complete  Poetical  Works,  in-  |  With  Portrait,  Memorial -Intro- 
eluding  Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse,  !  duction,  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
.and  other  hitherto  Unpublished  I  Sidney,  and  Notes.  Three  Vols. 
MSS.,  for  the  first  time  Col-  |  5.  DOttfU's  (Dr.  John) 
lected  and  Edited.  With  Me-  ;  Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
-morial-Introduction  and   Notes,  j       eluding  the  Satires  and  various 


Two  Vols.  from   MSS>    With  Memorial-In 

•3.  HerHck's  (Robert) HeS-  troduction  and  Notes. 

perides.     Noble    Numbers,     and  \In  preparation. 

IMPORTANT   VOLUME    OF  ETCHINGS. 
Folio,  cloth  extra,  £  1  us.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from    Repre  entative   Works    by   living    English   and 
Foreign  Artists.       Edited,  with    Critical    Notes,  by  J.  COMYKS 
Carr. 
"It  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with   a   more   sumptuous,  and  at   tlie  same 
ihne  a  more  tasteful  and  instructive  drawing-room  book." — NoNCONPOKMiST. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco: 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and 
its  Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.     A  New  Edition,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
"  A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  history  of  tobacco  and  its  associations,  which 
ive  cordially  recommend  alike  to  the  votaries  and  to  the  enemies  oj  the  much- 
maligned  but  certainly  not  neglected  weed.      .      .     .      Full  of  interest  a?ui  in- 
fo rma tion." — Daily  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Finger- Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal. — Earliest  Notices;  Supersti- 
tions ;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical  ;  Betrothal  and 
Wedding  Rings;    Ring-tokens;    Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings  ; 
Posy-Rings;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  Connection  with  Rings; 
Remarkable  Rings,  &c.    By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.  With  Hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
M  Enters  fully  into  the   whole  subject,  and  gives  an  amount  of  information 
and  general  reading  in  reference  thereto  which  is  of  very  high  interest.      The 
book  is   not  only  a  sort  of  history  of  finger- rings,  but  is  a  collection  of  anecdotea 
in  connection  with  them.     .     .     .      T/ie  volume   is    admirably  illustrated,    and 
altogether  affords  an  amount  of  amusement  anti  information  which  is  not  other- 
wise easily  accessible.'" —Scotsman. 

"  One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion."— ATHENvEUM. 

The  Ruskin  Grimm. — Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d.\ 
gilt  edges,  "]s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar 
Taylor.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George 
Cruikshank.     Both  Series  Complete. 

**  The  illustrations  of  this  volume  ....  are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
t/iey  illustrate  ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Elements  of  Drawing,'  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
brandt (in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).  .  .  .  To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  fut  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools." — Extract  from  Introduction  by  John   Ruskin. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Gilbert  ys  (IV.  S.J  Original  Plays : 

"A  Wicked   World,"    "Charity,"     "The    Palace   of    Truth," 
"  Pygmalion,"  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  &c. 
"  His  workmanship  is  in  its  way  perfect  ;    it  is  very  sound,  very  even,    very 
well  sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  throughout" — Observer. 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  $s.  6d. 

Faraday 's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures   delivered  to   a  Juvenile  Audience.      A  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

One  Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Edited  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

In  seeking  to  restore  tlie  "GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  "  to  the  position 
11  farmer ly  held,  the  Publishers  do  not  lose  sight  oj  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  it  now  appears.  V/hile  maintaining  an  historical  continuity  which 
dates  bach  to  the  reig?i  of  George  the  Second,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  burden 
the  present  with  the  weight  of  a  distant  past,  or  to  adJiere  slavishly  to  traditions 
the  application  of  which  is  nnsuited  to  the  altered  conditions  0/  society  at  the 
p?-esent  time.  It  is  sotight  to  render  the  Magazine  to  the  gentleman  of  to-day 
what  in  earlier  times  it  proved  to  the  gentleman  of  a  past  generation.  New 
features  will  be  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  disappear ;  in  the 
most  important  respects,  however,  the  connecting  links  between  the  present  and 
the  past  will  be  closest.  Biography  and  History,  which  have  always  formed  a 
ccmspicuov.s  portion  of  the  contents,  will  retain  the  prominence  assigned  them, 
and  will  be  treated  with  the  added  breadth  that  springs  from  increased  famili- 
arity with  authorities  and  more  exact  appreciation  of  the  province  of  the 
Biograpfier  and  the  Historian.  Science,  which  confers  -upon  the  age  special 
eminence,  will  have  its  latest  conclusions  and  forecasts  presefited  in  a  manner 
which  shall  bring  them  within  the  grasp  of  the  general  reader.  The  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  Politics,  the  matters  which  affect  Imperial  interests,  will  be 
separated  from  the  rivalries  of party ,  and will receive  a  due  share  of  attention. 
Archeology  (under  which  comprehensive  head  may  be  included  Genealogy,  To- 
pography, and  other  similar  matters),  Natural  History,  Sport  and  Adventure, 
Poetry,  Belles  Lettres,  Art  hi  all  its  manifestations,  will  constitute  a  portion 
ef  the  contents;  and  Essays  upon  social  subjects  will,  as  fieretofore,  be  inter- 
spersed. Under  the  head  of  Table  Talk  matters  of  ciirrent  interest  will  be 
discussed,  and  facts  of  historic  value  will  be  preserved.  A  Work  of  Fiction  by 
some  nor.'elist  of  highest  position  will  ruti  through  the  pages  of  the  Magazine, 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  artists  of  k7iown  excellence.  With  a  full  sense  of  . 
what  is  involved  in  their  promise,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  to  abide  by  their 
fledges,  the  Publishers  undertake  to  spare  no  exertion  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  highest  class  of  contributions,  to  place  the  Magazine  in  the  first  rank  r; 
serials,  and  to  fit  it  to  take  its  place  on  the  table  and  en  the  shelves  of  all  classes 
of  cultivated  Englishmen. 

%*  iVow  ready,  the  Volume  for  January  to  June,  1878,  cloth  extra, 
price  Ss.  6d. ;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  2s.  each. 

Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3U.  6d. 

Gillray  the  Caricaturist  : 

The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Times,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of 
his  Engravings.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 
With  83  full-page  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  *js.  6a. 

Tke  Golden  Treasury  of  Thought ; 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times 
and  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 


Square  l6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth  extra,  2s.  per  volume 

The  Golden  Library : 

Bayard   Taylor's  Diver- 
sions of  the  Echo  Club. 
The  Book  of  Clerical  A  nec- 

dotes. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Carlyle  (Thomas)  on  the 

Choice  of  Books.    With   a   Me- 
moir,   is.  6d. 

Emerson's    Letters    and 

Social  Aims. 

Godwin' s(  William)Lives 

of  the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 

Breakfast  Table.     With  an   In- 
troduction by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties. Complete.  With  all  the 
original  Illustrations. 

Irving' s      (  Washington) 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Irving' s      (  Washington) 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes 

and  Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Both  Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A 

Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and 
Introduction  by  Edmund  Ollier 


Mallory  s  (Sir  Thomas) 

Mortd' Arthur :  The  Stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.     Edited  by 

B.  MONTGOMEKIE  RANKING. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Let- 
ters. A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Pope's  Complete  Poetical 

Works. 

Rochefoucauld 's  Maxims 

and  Moral  Reflections.  With 
Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.    Pierre's    Paul    and 

Virginia,  and  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage. Edited,  with  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley 's     Early    Poems 

and  Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's    Later   Poems : 

Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's   Posthumous 

Poems,  the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's    Prose    Works, 

including  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
Zastrozzi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History 

of  Selborne.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Thomas  Brown, 
F.L.S. 


"  A  series  of excellently  printed  and  carejutty  annotated  volumes,  Juindy  in  size, 
and  altogether  attractive." — Bookseller. 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Gosse' s  King  Erik  : 

A  Tragedy.     By  Edmund  W.  Gosse.    Vignette  by  W.  B.  Scott. 

"  IVg  have  seldom  seen  so  marked  an  advance  in  a  second  book  beyond  a  first. 
Its  merits  are  solid  and  of  a  very  hieh  order." — Academv. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5^. 

Gosse 's  On  Viol  and  Flute. 

Second  Edition.     With  a  Vignette  by  W.  B.  Scott. 


Half-bound,  paper  boards,  21s.;  or  elegantly  half- bound  crimson 
morocco,  gilt,  25^. 


The  Graphic  Portfolio. 


Fifty  Engravings  from  "The  Graphic,"  most  carefully  printed  on 
the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15  in.)  from  the  Original  Engravings. 
The  Drawings  are  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  Helen  Paterson,  Hubert 
Herkomer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie, 
W.  Small,  G.  Du  Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.  J.  Pin- 
well,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Weigall, 
and  others. 

" Contains  some  of  tJie  choicest  specimens,  both  of  drawing  and  wood-engraving. 
Admirable  in  details  and  expression,  and  engraved  with  rare  delicacy." — Daily 
News. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

Greeks  and  Romans  (The  Life  of  the), 

Described  from  Antique  monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and 
W.  Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and 
Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer.     With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps: 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there  ;  including 
"  The  Man  and  Dog  Fight,"  with  much  additional  and  con- 
firmatory evidence;  "With  a  Tally-Man,"  "A  Fallen  Star," 
"The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Marriage,"  &c.  By  James 
Greenwood.    With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

Guyot  's  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray.  12 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  a  copious  Index. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  >]s.  6d. 

Greenwood 's  IVilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience, 
of  Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  James 
Greenwood.  With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred Concanen. 

"  Mr.  James  Greenwood  presents  himself  once  more  in  the  character  of  *  one 
whose  delight  it  is  to  do  his  humble  endeavour  towards  exposing  and  extirpating 
cncial  abuses  and  those  hole-and-corner  evils  which  afflict  society.' " — Saturday 

Large  4to,  price  One  Guinea,  with  14  facsimile  plates. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue—  "Winter  Exhibition  (1877-78)  of  Drawings  by  the  Old 
Masters  and  "Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased  Artists  of  the 
British  School.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  J.  Comyns 
Carr. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Co.mvns  Carr's  essay  on  the  drawings  of  the  Italian  Mas- 
ters, we  may  say  that  it  is  undeniably  the  most  finished  piece  of  critical  writing- 
that  has  fallen  from  his  hand." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Co.mvns  Cark's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhi- 
bition oj  Drawings  last  year,  with  his  admirable  introd?iction  and  careful  photo- 
graphic illustrations.  It  costs  a  guinea,  and  is  worth  a  great  deal  more.  Ex- 
quisite alike  in  its  text  and  its  illustrations." — Punch. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hake 's  New  Symbols : 

Poems.     By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 

"  The  entire  book  breathes  a  pure  and  ennobling  influence,  shows  welcome 
originality  of  idea  and  illustration,  and  yields  the  highest  proof  of  imaginative 
/'acuity  and  mature  power  of  expression." — Athenaeum. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.J  Sketches  of  Irish 

Character.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Daniel  Maclise,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  W.  Harvey,  and  G. 
Cruikshank. 

"  The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  English 
Sketches  in  '  Our  Village,'  but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
bright."  -Blackwood's  Magazink 

Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

The  House  of  Life  ; 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to  the  Preservation 
of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes,  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 
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Three  Vols,  royal  4to,  cloth  boards,  £6  6s. 

Historical  Portraits  ; 

Upwards  of  430  Engravings  of  Rare  Prints.  Comprising  the 
Collections  of  Rodd,  Richardson,  Caulfield,  &c.  With 
Descriptive  Text  to  every  Plate,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
important  Historical  and  Biographical  Facts  and  Dates  connected 
with  each  Portrait,  and  references  to  original  Authorities. 


Two  Vols,  royal  8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispieces,  cloth  extra,  £2  $s. 

Hope's  Costume  of  the  Ancients. 

Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  Outline  Engravings,  containing  Re- 
presentations  of    Egyptian,     Greek,    and    Roman    Habits    and 
,        Dresses. 

"  The  sttbstance  of  many  expensive  works,  containing  all  that  may  be  necessary 
to  give  to  artists,  and  even  to  dramatic  performers  and  to  others  engaged  in 
classical  representations,  an  idea  of  ancient  costumes  sufficiently  ample  to  prevent 
their  offending  in  their  performances  by  gross  and  obvious  blunders. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.     Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic 

Annuals.     With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  over  Two 

Hundred  original  Illustrations. 

"  Not  only  does  the  volume  include  the  better-known  j>ecms  by  the  author,  but 

also  what  is  happily  described  as  '  the  Cream  of  the  Coimc  Annuals.'  Such  delicious 

things  as  '  Don't  you  smell  Fire  ?  '  '  The  Parish  Revolution,'  and  '  Huggins  and 

Duggins,  will  never  wa?tt  readers. " — G r aphic. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  6s. 

Hood's   (Tom)  Poems,  Humorous  and 

Pathetic.      Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Frances  Free- 
ling  Broderip. 

"  There  are  many  poetus  in  the  volume  which  the  very  lest  judge  might  we** 
mistake  for  his  father's  work."—  Standard. 

Square  crown  8vo,  in  a  handsome  and  specially-designed  binding, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From   Nowhere   to   the 

North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkoeological  Narrative.     With  25  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

"The  amusing  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhymes 
•which  children  Icrve  and  learn  so  easily.  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Barnes  do  full 
justice  to  the  writer's  meaning,  and  a  pleasanter  result  cf  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired." — Times. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  *js.  6d. 

Hook's    (Theodore)    Choice    Humorous 

Works,  including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns, 
and  Hoaxes.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Illustrations. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  61. 

Hueffer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Francis  Hueffer. 

**  This  attractive  volume  deals  in  a  very  fresh  and  exact  way  with  a  most  in- 
teresting phase  of  culture  and  letters Mr.   Hueffer  claims  Jor  his 

volume  tlie  praise  of  being  the  first  adequate  study  on  so  famous  a  subject  as  the 
Troubadours  which  has  appeared  in  the  £nglish  language  ;  and  tve  believe  that 
we  must  allow  that  he  is  right.    His  book  wilt  be  found  exceedingly  iiiterestingand 

valuable It  is  a  grateful  task  to  review  a  volume  inhere  so  firm  aground 

of  scholarship  is  under  our  feet,  and  where  there  is  so  little  need  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  instances  of  inaccuracy  or  want  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hucffer  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  very  important  contribution  to  literature." — Examiner. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

HowelVs  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and 

Labour,  Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a 
History  and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  show- 
ing their  Origin,  Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their 
Political,  Social,  Economical,  and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George 
Howell. 

"A  complete  account  of  trades  unions,  involving  the  most  candid  statement  of 
their  objects  and  aspirations,  their  virtues  and  faults,  is  of  great  value  ;  and  such 
Mr.  Howell's  book  will  be  found  by  those  who  consult  it.  .  .  .  Far  front  being 
the  impassioned  utterance  of  an  advocate,  it  is,  o?i  the  contrary,  a  calm,  authorita- 
tive statement  of  facts,  and.  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  workmen  and  their 
leaders.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  some  of  them  extremely  well 
arranged.  ....  His  book  is  of  profound  interest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  our  hearty  praise'' — Echo. 

"  This  book  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  the 
work  of  trade  nniotis  in  the  past,  and  their  objects  in  the  future,  fairly  bejore  the 
public  from  the  working  ma?i s  point  of view." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Atlas  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt,  £$  $s. 

The  Italian  Masters : 

Autotype  Facsimiles  of  Original  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes,  Biographical  and  Artistic, 
by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

"  This  splendid  volume.  .  .  Mr.  Carr's  choice  of  examples  has  been  dictated 
by  wide  knowledge  and  fine  tact.  .  .  The  majority  have  been  reproduced  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  Of  the  criticism  which  accompanies  the  drawings  we  have 
not  hitherto  spoken,  but  it  is  this  which  gives  the  book  its  special  value." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*. 

Home's  Orion: 

An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 

Tenth  Edition. 
"  Orion  will  be  admitted,  by  every  man  of  genius,  to  be  one  of  the  noblest,  if  not 
the  very  noblest !,  poetical  work  of  the  age.    Its  defects  are  trivial  and  conventional, 
its  beauties  intrinsic  and  supreme." —Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

yeux  d" Esprit y 

Written  and  Spoken,  of  the  Later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

"  This  thoroughly  congenial  piece  of  work  .  .  .  Mr.  Leigh! 's  claim  to  praise  is 
threefold:  he  has  performed  the  duty  of  taster  with  care  and  judgment ;  he  Has 
restored  many  stolen  or  strayed  bons-mots  to  their  rightful  owners;  and  he  las 
exercised  his  editorial  functions  delicately  and  sparingly." — Daily  Telegraph. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  145. 

Josephus's  Complete  Works. 

Translated  by  Whiston.     Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,"  and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanaghs'.  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.     By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

"  Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm's  *  German  Popular  Stories.'  ....  For  the  most  part,  t/ie 
stories  are  downright,  thorough-going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  illustrations,  too,  a?-e  admirable.  Look  at  that 
white  rabbit.  Any ojie  would  see  at  the  first  glance  that  he  is  a  rabbit  with  a 
mind,  and  a  very  uncommon  mind  too — that  he  is  a  fairy  rabbit,  and  that  he  is 
posing  as  chief  adviser  to  some  one — without  reading  even  a  word  of  the  story  . 
Again,  ?iotice  the  fairy-like  effect  of  the  little  picture  of  the  fairy-bird  *  Don  1- 
f org et -me,'  flying  away  back  into  fairy-land.  A  more  perfectly  dream-like  i  11.- 
pression  of  fairy-land  has  hardly  been  given  in  any  illustration  of  fairy  tales 
within  our  knowledge" — Spectator. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s. 

Lamb  fs  Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 

Dorus.     Carefully  reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
"  The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the  hearts 
af  his  lovers  are  yet  warm  with  rejoicing."- — Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  Athen.ixm. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6s.  (uniform  with  "Boudoir  Ballads.") 

Leigh 's  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  *js.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with 
many  Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

"  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.  The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  bring  together  Lamas  scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  /or  the  first  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals."—  Saturday  Heview. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  iar.  6d. 

Mary  &  Charles  Lamb: 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of 
the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions 
of  Lamb  s  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
*'  Very  many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  of  literary  trifles;  hardly  any 
portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister." — Standard. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  iSs. 

Lamont  's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 

"After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative , 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  real  and 
genuine  volume.     .     .  He  shows  much  tact  in  recounting  his  adventures,  and 

they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  informatio?i  as  to  make  them  anything 
but  wearisome.  .  .  .  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addition 
made  to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a  long  time." — Athenjeum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers ;  selected 
and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.     With  a 
Note  on  some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
"A  useful  and  eminently  attractive  book." — Athenaeum. 

"One  of  the  most  attractive  drawing-room  volumes  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time." — Nonconformist. 

"  The  volume  is  one  that  should  find  a  place  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  cultivatea 
man  or  woman.  The  lyrics  are  chosen  with  rare  taste  and  perspicacity.  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams  undoubtedly  possesses  the  artistic  art  of  selection."—  Liverpool 
Courier, 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d. 

Lee's  More  Glimpses  of  the  World  Unseen. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of 
»    All   Saints',    Lambeth;     Editor   of     "The   Other   World;    or, 
Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural,"  Sec. 

In  preparation,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

Leisure-  Time  Studies. 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.P.S.,  &c.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology 

and   Comparative    Anatomy,    Edinburgh    School    of    Medicine ; 

Examiner  in  Medicine,  University  of  Glasgow,  &c. 

The  Volume  will  contain  Chapters  on  the  following  among  other  subjects — 
Biology  and  its  Teachings — Science  and  Education — A  Study  of  Lower  Life — Moot 
Points  in  Biology — Sea  Serpents— Some  Facts  and  Fictions  of  Zoology — Animal 
Architects — The  Law  of  Likeness — The  Distribution  of  Animals — The  Origin  of 
Nerves — Animal  DeveloJ>7nent  and  what  it  Teaches— A7iimals  and  their  Environ- 
ments, frc.  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Life  in  Lo7idon  ; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With 
the  whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the 
Originals. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  "  Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood."  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Longfellow  rs  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.     With  numerous 

fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
"  Mr.  Longfellow  has  for  many  years  been  the  best  known  and  the  most  read  of 
American  poets  ;  and  his  popularity  is  of  the  right  kind,  and  rightly  and  fairly 
won.  He  has  not  stooped  to  catch  attention  by  artifice,  nor  striven  to  force  it  by 
violence.  His  works  have  faced  the  test  of  parody  and  burlesque  {which  in  these 
days  is  almost  the  common  lot  of  writings  of  any  mark),  and.  have  come  off  un- 
/iarmed."—SATVRVAY  Review.  ^ 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5jt. 

MacCoWs  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern 

Question.     By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A. 

"  /  hope  I  shall  not  seem  obtrusive  in  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  have  read  your  "  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern  Q?teslion."  The  tide  is  -running  so 
hard  against  the  better  cause  just  now  that  one  feels  specially  impelled  to  offer  one's 
thanks  to  those  who  stand  firm,  particularly  when  they  state  our  case  so  admir- 
ably as  you  have."— Goldwin  bMiTH. 
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Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Linton  %s  Joshua  Davidson, 

Christian  and  Communist.   By  E.  Lynn  Linton.    Sixth  Edition, 
with  a  New  Preface. 
The  Eraser  Portraits. — Demy  4*0,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with 
83  characteristic  Portraits,  3U.  6d. 

Mac  Use's  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Maginn.  Edited,  with  copious 
Additional  Notes,  by  William  Bates,  B.  A. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  this  year  s  literature." — Timks. 
u  Deserves  a  place  on  every  drawing-room  table,  and  may  not  unfitly  be  removed 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  library." — Spectator.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  is.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

"  Agreeably  written  and  amusingly  illustrated.  Common  sense  and  erudition 
are  brought  to  bear  on  tiie  subjects  discussed  in  it." — Lancet. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.  A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
"Thoreau:  a  Study."       . 

Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  5^. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours. 

*#*  A  full  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Maid  of  Norway  (The). 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Birkbeck.  With  Pen  and 
Ink  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Scenery. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ys.  6d. 

Mark  Twain  'sAdventuresofTomSawyer. 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

"  A  book  to  be  read.  There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty  about  it,  a  prac- 
tically romantic  character,  so  to  speak,  which  will  make  it  very  attractive." — 
Spectator. 

*#*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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NEW  COPYRIGHT  WORK  BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

An  Idle  Excursion,  and  other  Papers. 

By  Mark  Twain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

Mark  Twain 's  Choice  Works. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With  Life, 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Mark    Twain  s  Pleasure   Trip  on  the 

Continent  of  Europe.  ("  The  Innocents  Abroad,"  and  "The 
New  Pilgrim's  Progress.") 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iSs. 

Marston's   (Dr.    Westland)    Dramatic 

and  Poetical  Works.  Collected  Library  Edition. 
"  The  'Patrician's  Daughter'  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
literature,  a  real  emanation  of  mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  modem  -work  in 
•which  states  of  thought  are  so  freely  developed,  except  the  '  Torquato  Tasso  '  of 
Goethe.  The  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is  a 
work  of  art  ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  developme?it  .  .  .  '  The 
Favourite  of  Fortune'  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose  comedy  that  has  been  made  during  the  present  century," — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Marston  's  (Philip  B.J  All  in  All: 

Poems  and  Sonnets. 

Handsomely  half-bound,  India  Proofs,  royal  folio,  £\o  ;  Large  Paper 
copies,  Artists'  India  Proofs,  elephant  folio,  £20. 

Modern  Art : 

A  Series  of  superb  Line  Engravings,  from  the  Works  of  Distin- 
guished Painters  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Schools,  selected 
from  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  in  Great  Britain.  With 
descriptive  Text  by  James  Dafforne. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Js.  6d. 

Mtises  of  May  fair  ; 

Vers  de  Societe  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Including  Selections 
from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Locker,  Ingoldsby,  Hood,  Lytton,  C.  S.  C, 
Landor,  Austin  Dobson,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 

Marston  9s  (Philip  B.J  Song  Tide, 


And  other  Poems.     Second  Edition. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6y. 

The  New  Republic  ; 

or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country  House. 
By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

**  The  great  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  defer  and  artistic  way  the  dialogue 
is  managed,  and  the  diverse  and  various  expedients  by  which,  whilst  the  love  of 
thought  on  eveiy  page  is  kept  at  a  high  pitch,  it  never  loses  its  realistic  aspect. 
.  .  .  It  is  giving  high  praise  to  a  work  of  this  sort  to  say  that  it  absolutely 
needs  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  disjointed  extracts  here  and  there  would 
entirely  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  artistic  unity,  the  careful  and  conscientious 
sequence  of  what  is  evidently  the  brilliant  outcome  of  much  patient  thought  and 
study.  .  .  •  Enough  has  now  been  said  to  recommend  these  volumes  to  any 
reader  who  desires  something  above  the  -usual  novel,  something  which  will  open 
up  lanes  of  thought  in  his  own  mind,  and  insensibly  introduce  a  higher  standard, 
into  his  daily  life.  .  .  .  Here  is  novelty  indeed,  as  well  as  originality,  and 
to  anyone  who  can  appreciate  or  understand  '  TJu  New  Republic^  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  rare  treat." — Observer. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  qs. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.    Comyns    Carr.     With    Illustrations    by  Randolph 
Caldecott. 

"  A  delightful  book,  of  a  kind  which  is  far  too  rare.  If  anyone  wants  to  really 
know  the  North  Italian  folk,  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  i  he  Journey,  and 
sit  down  to  read  Mrs.  Carr' s pages  instead.  .  .  .  Description  vtth  Mrs.  Curt- 
is a  real  gift  .  .  .  It  is  rarefy  that  a  book  is  so  happily  illust/ated." — Con- 
temporary Review. 


MOORE'S  HITHERTO   UNCOLLECTED   WRITINGS. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  gs. 

Prose  and  Verse — Humorous,  Satirical, 

and  Sentimental— by  THOMAS  MOORE.  Including  Suppressed 
Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Loid  Byron.  Chiefly  from  the 
Author's  MSS.,  and  all  hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 

"  Hitherto  Thomas  Moore  has  been  mostly  regarded  as  one  of  the  lighter  writers 
merely — a  sentimental  poet  par  excellence,  in  whom  the  'rapture  of  love  and  of 
wine  '  determined  him  strictly  to  certain  modes  of  sympathy  and  of  utterance,  and 
these  to  a  large  extent  of  a  slightly  artificial  character.  This  volume  will  serve  to 
sJtow  l-im  in  other,  and  certainly  as  attractive,  aspects,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
enabling  us  to  a  considerable  extent  to  see  how  faithfully  he  developed  himself  on 
the  poetical  or  fanciful  side.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  which  claims,  as  it  ought  to 
obtain,  various  classes  of  readers,  and  we  trust  that  the  very  mixed  elements  of 
interest  in  it  may  not  conflict  with  its  obtaining  them.  For  the  lightest  reader 
there  is  much  to  enjoy ;  for  the  most  thoughtful  something  to  ponder  over;  and  the 
thanks  of  both  are  due  to  editor  and  publisher  alike."— Nonconformist. 
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NEW  WORK  by  the  Author  of  "  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC:' 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ; 

or,   Positivism  on  an  Island.      By  W,  H.  Mallock,  Author  of 
"The  New  Republic." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  Vol. 

The  Old  Dramatists : 

Ben  Jonson's   Works.  I      Algernon      Charles     Swin- 

With  Notes.   Critical    and    Ex-  *™ ™J^J^Jfr3S^ 

planatory,    and    a    Biographical  tions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  |  Marlowe  S   Works. 

Edited  by   Col.  Cunningham.  |  Including  his  Translations.  Edit- 

Three  Vols.  ed,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 

Chapman's   Works.  {  by  Col.  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Now  First  Collected.     Complete  |  Massinger  's   Plays. 

in  Three  Vols.     Vol.  I.  contains  |  From    the    Text    of    William 

the  Plays  complete,  including  the  I  Gifford.     With  the  addition  of 


doubtful  ones  ;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an   Introductory  Essay  by 


the  Tragedy  of  ' '  Believe  as  you 
List."  Edited  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.   One  Vol. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j-. 

O'Shaughnessy's  (Arthur)  An  Epic  of 

Women,  and  other  Poems.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

O'Shaughnessy  *s  Lays  of  France. 

(Founded  on  the  "  Lays  of  Marie.")    Second  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

O'Shaughnessy 's  Music  and  Moonlight : 

Poems  and  Songs. 


Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  is.  bd. 

Old  Point  Lace,  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  It.       By  Daisy  Waterhouse   Hawkins.      With   17 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  6s.  each. 

The  Piccadilly  Novels: 

Popular  ataxic*  £2  tf)£  33c0t  mfyaxg. 
A ntonina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  Alfred  Concanen. 

Basil.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Dead  Secret.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 
My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

With  Steel  Portrait,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  Concanen. 
The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Man  and   Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  William  Small. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ?  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Rands. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The   Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

V  Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WILKIE  COLLINS'S 
NOVELS,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Felicia.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  Bowles. 

"A  noble  novel.  Its  teaching  is  elevated,  its  story  is  sympathetic,  and  the  kind 
of  feeling  its  perusal  leaves  behind  is  that  more  ordinarily  derived  from  music  or 
poetry  t/tanfrom  prose  fiction.  Few  -works  in  modern  fiction  stand  as  high  t7i  our 
estimation  as  this." — SUNDAY  TliviES. 

Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Fated  to  be  Free.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught.  By  Harriett  Jay.  f 

The  Dark  Colleen.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

"  A  novel  which  possesses  the  rare  and  valuable  quality  of  ?ioz<clty.  .  .  .  The 
scenery  will  be  strange  to  most  readers,  and  in  many  passages  the  aspects  of  Nature 
are  very  cleverly  described.  Moreover,  the  book  is  a  study  of  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  state  of  society.  A  novel  which  no  novel-reader  should  miss,  and  which 
peofle  who  generally  shun  novels  may  enjoy."—  Saturday  Review. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels—  continued. 
Patricia  KembalL  By  e.  Lynn  Linton. 

With  Frontispiece  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
"  Displays  genuine  humour,  as  well  as  keen  social  observation.     Enough  graphic 
portraiture  and  witty  observation  to  furnish  materials  for  half-a-dozen  novels  of 
the  ordinary  kind." — Saturday  Review. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.         By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Henry  Woods. 
'*  In  her  narrowness  and  her  depth,  in  her  boundless  loyalty,  her  self-forgetting 
passion,   that   exclusiveness  of  love   "which    is   akin    to   cruelty,    and  the  fierce 
humility  which  is  vicarious  pride,  Learn  Dundas  is  a  striking  figure,      hi   one 
quality  the  authoress  has  in  some  measure  surpassed  herself" — Pall  Mall  Gaz. 

The  Water  dale  Neighbours.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Enemy  s  Daughter.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

L inley^  Rochford.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories.  By  Katharine  s.Macquoid. 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

"Cameos  delicately,  if  not  very  minutely  or  vividly,  wrought,  and  quite  finished 
enough  to  give  a  pleasurable  sense  of  artistic  ease  and  faculty.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation is  merited  by  the  illustrations." — Academy. 

Number  Seventeen.  By  henry  Kingsley. 

Oakshott  Castle.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Shirley  Hodson. 

"A  brisk  and  clear  north  wind  of  sentiment — sentiment  that  braces  instead  oj 
enervating — blows  through  all  his  works,  and  makes  all  their  readers  at  once 
healthier  and  more  glad." — Spectator. 

Open  !    Sesame  !  Bv  Florence  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
"  A    story  which  arouses  and  sustains   the   reader  s  interest  to  a  higher  degree 
than,  perhaps,  any  of  its  author's  former  works."— Graphic. 

Whiteladies.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 

*'  A  pleasant  and  readable  book,  written  with  practical  ease  and  grace." — Times. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  By  James  Payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  By  James  payn. 

Halves.  By  James  Payn. 

With  a  Frrntispiece  by  J.  Mahoney. 
Walter 's  Word.  By  James  Payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
What  he  Cost  her.  By  James  Payn. 

"  His  novels  are  always  commendable  in  tJie  sense  of  art.  They  also  possess 
another  distinct  claim  to  our  liking  :  the  girls  in  them  are  remarkably  charm- 
in*-  and  true  to  nature,  as  most  people,  we  believe,  have  the  good  fortune  t* 
observe  nature  represented  by  girls." — Spectator. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels— cantinued. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs  }  H>  Riddeli 

11"  Way  we  Live  Mow.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  Illustrations. 

The  American  Senator.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

u  Mr.  Trollope  has  a  true  artist's  idea  of  tone,  of  colour,  of  harmony:  his 
pictures  are  oiie,  and  seldom  out  of  drawing;  he  never  strains  aftereffect's 
fidelity  itself  in  expressing  English  life,  is  never  guilty  of  caricature  "— 
Fortnightly  Review. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 

" Full  of  life,  of  interest,  of  close  observation,  and  sympathy.  .  .  .  WJten 
Mr.  Trollope  paints  a  scene  it  is  sure  to  be  a  scene  worth  painting."— •Satur- 
day Review. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy   Waterman.  By  John  Saunders. 

One  Against  tlte  World.  By  John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John  Saunders. 

"A  carefully  written  and  beautiful  story — a  story  of  goodness  and  truth, 
which  is  yet  as  interesting  as  though  it  dealt  with  the  opposite  qualities.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  this  really  clever  story  has  been  at  great  pains  to  work  out  all 
its  details  with  elaborate  conscientiousness,  and  the  result  is  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  the  ways  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
.     .     .     Certainly  a  very  interesting  book" — Times. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  ByW.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

My  Little  Girl.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  ByW.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
"  '  The  Golden  Butterfly  '  will  certainly  add  to  the  hafifiness  of  mankind,  for 
defy  ambody  to  read  it  with  a  gloomy  countenance." — Times. 

NEW   NOVEL     BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
Two  vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  21s.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  &c. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

"  In  *  Miss  Misanthrope '  Mr.  McCarthy  has  added  a  new  and  delightful  portrait 
to  his  gallery  of  Englishwomen.  .  .  .  It  is  a  novel  which  may  be  sipped  like 
cfwice  wine  ;  it  is  one  to  linger  over  and ponder  ;  to  be  enjoyed  like  fine,  sweet  air, 
or  good  company,  for  it  is  pervaded  by  a  perfume  of  honesty  and  humour,  of  high 
feeling,  of  kindly  penetrating  humour,  of  good  sense,  and  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  a  mind  richly  cultivated  and  amply  stored.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in 
these  volumes  in  which  we  do  not  find  some  fine  re?uark  or  felicitous  ?-eftection  of 
piercing,  yet  gentle  and  indulgent  irony ."—Daily  News. 
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MRS.  LINTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  21s.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  "  Patricia  Kemball,"  &c.    With 
12  Illustrations  by  Henry  French  and  J.  Lawson. 

" If Mrs.  Linton  had  not  already  toon  a  place  among  onrforemost  living  7iovelists, 
she  would  have  been  entitled  to  it  by  her  latest  work  of  fiction — a  book  of  singularly 
high  and  varied  merit.  Tlie  story  rivets  the  attention  of  tlie  reader  at  the  outset, 
and  holds  him  absorbed  until  the  close." — Scotsman. 

MR.    JAMES  PAYN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  2ij.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

By  Proxy, 

By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "Walter's  Word,"  &c.     With    12 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

"One  of  the  most  racy  and  entertaining  of  English  novels." — Illustrated 
London  News. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  JAMES  GRANT. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  Lord  Hermitage. 

By  James  Grant,  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  War,"  &c. 

OUIDA' S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Now  ready,  in  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Friendship  : 

A  Story  of  Society.     By  Ouida. 


Crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  extra,  $s.  each. 

Ouida' s  Novels. — Uniform  Edition. 

Held  hi  Bondage.  By  ouida.  i  Puck.  By  ouida. 

Strathmore.  By  ouida.  j  Folic  Farine.  By  Ouida. 

Chandos.  By  Ouida.  \  Dog  of  Fla7iders.  By  Ouida, 

UnderTwo  Flags:  By  Ouida.  j  Pascarel.  By  Ouida. 


Idalia.  By  Ouida 

Tricotrin.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  CastlemainJs 


Two  Wooden Shoes&y  ouida. 

Signa.   ^  By  Ouida. 

In  a  Winter  City.  By  ouida. 


Gage.  By  Ouida.   \  Ariadne.  By  Ouida. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3^.  6d. 

The  Prince  of  A  r go  lis ; 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.     By  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
With  130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
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Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Novels. 

[Wilkie  Collins'  Novels  may  also  be  had  in  cloth  limp  at  vs.  6d.    See, 
too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,  for  Library  Editions.^ 

The   Woman  in   White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Antonina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Basil.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.  By  wtilkie  Collins. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Man  and  Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  wilkie  Collins. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  f  By  WlLKIE  Collins. 

The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

The  Water  dale  Neighbours.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Enemy  s  Daughter.  By  Justin  McCarthy'. 

Linley  Rochford.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A 11  Idle  Excursion.  By  Mark  Twain. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  By  mark  Twain. 

Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,    mark  twain. 

Oakshott  Castle.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

Bound  to  the    Wheel.  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  By  John  Saunders. 

One  Against  the  World.  By  John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.      By  John  and  Katherine  Saunders. 

Surly    Tim .  By  the  Author  of  ' *  That  Lass  o*  Lowrie  s. '  * 

Under  tlie  Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  hardy. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
This  Son  of  Vlllcatl.  By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
My  Little  Girl.  By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  Authors  of  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
With  Harp  and  Crown.     Authors  of  *'  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
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Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  I  Of.  6d. 

Plutarctis  Lives  of  Illustriotis  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical, 
and  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne. 
New  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  "Essay." 

"  Poe  stands  as  much  alone  among  verse-writers  as  Salvator  Rosa  among 
painters'" — Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  *]s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

By  William  F.  Gill.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \is.  6d. 

Proctor  s  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.   By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  "Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,"  &c. 
"  Mr.  Proctor,  who  is  well  and  widely  known  for  his  faculty  of  popularising  the 
latest  results  of  the  science  of  which  he  is  a  master,  has  brought  together  in  these 
fascinating  chapters  a  curious  collection  of  popular  beliefs  concerning  divination  by 
the  stars,  the  inflnoiccs  of  the  moon,  the  destination  of  the  comets,  the  constellation 
/inures,  and  the  habitation  of  other  worlds  than  ours." — Daily  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Prometheus  the  Fire-Giver : 

An  attempted  Restoration  of  the  Lost  First  Part  of  the  Trilogy 
of  ^Eschylus. 
"  Another  illustration  of  that  classical  revival  which  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Swinburne.     .     .     .     Much  really  fine  writing,  and  much 
appreciation  of  the  sEschylean  spirit.1"—  Home  News. 

"  Well  written  in  parts — soft,  spirited,  and  vigorous,  according  to  requirement." 

—  Illustrated  London  News. 

In  Two  Series,  small  4to,  blue  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

Pitniana  ; 

or,  Thoughts  Wise  and  Other- Why's.  A  New  Collection  of 
Riddles,  Conundrums,  Jokes,  Sells,  &c.  In  Two  Series,  each 
containing  3000  of  the  best  Riddles,  10,000  most  outrageous  Puns, 
and  upwards  of  Fifty  beautifully  executed  Drawings  by  the  Editor,, 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley.  Each  Series  is  Complete  in  itself. 
"A  witty?  droll,  and  most  amusing  work,  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated." 

—  Standard. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  12s.  6d. 

The  Final  Reliques  of  Father  Prout. 

Collected  and  Edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Mahony,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Science  of  Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  Characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  ys.  6d.,  a  New  Edition  of 

Rambosson  *s  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Red-Spinner 's  By  Stream  and  Sea  : 

A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.  By  William  Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

"  Mr.  Senior  has  long  been  known  as  an  interesting  and  original  essayist.  He  is 
a  keen  observer,  a  confessed  lover  of  *  the  geiitle  sport,'  and  combines  with  a  fiiie 
picturesque  touch  a  quaint  and  efficient  humour.  All  these  qualities  come  out  in  a 
most  attractive  manner  in  this  delightful  volume.  .  .  .  J  t  is  pre-eminently  a 
bright  and  breezy  book,  full  of  nature  and  odd  out-of-the-way  references.  .  .  We 
can  cottceive  of  no  better  book  for  the  holiday  toitr  or  the  seaside." — Nonconformist. 

"  Very  delightful  reading ;  just  the  sort  of  book  which  an  angler  or  a  rambler 
will  be  glad  to  have  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  jacket.  Altogether,  '  By  Stream  and 
Sea  '  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  which  we  have  cotne  across  for  many  a  long 
day"— Oxford  University  Herald. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family ; 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Introduction,  by  Camille  Barrere. 

"  A  faithftd  translation  of  this  curious  work,  which  will  certainly  repay  perusal 
— not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  full  of  horrors  for  the  original  author  seems  to 
be  rather  ashamed  of  the  technical  aspect  of  his  profession,  and  is  commendably 
reticent  as  to  its  details,  but  because  it  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  most  notable 
causes  celebres  from  t/ie  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of 
persons  still  living.  .  .  .  Can  scarcely  fail  to  be  extremely  entertaining.  "— 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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Handsomely  printed,  price  $s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a.d.  1066-7.  Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by 
two,  with  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

In  4to,  very  handsomely  printed,  extra  gold  cloth,  12s. 

The  Roll  of  Caerlaverock. 

The  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll  ;  including  the  Original  Anglo-Norman 
Poem,  and  an  English  Translation  of  the  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  The  Arms  emblazoned 
in  Gold  and  Colours. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4s,  61.  each. 

The  u  Secret  Out "  Series. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts, 
Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Cha- 
rades. By  Frank  Bellew.  300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.     200  Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book  : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
All  from  Actual  Experience. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  200 
Illustrations. 


Magic  No  Mystery  : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls, 
&c,  with  fully  descriptive  Direc- 
tions ;  the  Art  of  Secret  Writing ; 
the  Training  of  Performing  Ani- 
mals, &c.  With  Coloured  Fron- 
tispiece and  many  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle  : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara 
Bellew.     Many  Illustrations. 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards, 
and  other  Recreations  ;  with  En- 
tertaining Experiments  in  Draw- 
ing-room or  "  White  Magic."  By 
W.  H.  Cremer.  300  Engravings. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  TILE  "SECRET  OUT"  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Plates,  4s.  6d. 

The  Pyrotechnist's  Ti'easury  ; 

or,  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks.     By  Thomas  Kentish. 
Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  i8j. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare. 

Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type. 
With  engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's  Portrait,  and  37  beautiful 
Steel  Plates,  after  Stothard. 
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In  reduced  facsimile,  small  Svo,  half  Roxburghe,  10s.  6d. 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies.    Published  according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies.     London, 
Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623. — An  exact 
Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail.     A  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  upon  application* 
"  To  Messrs.  CJiatto  and  Windus    belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  more   to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of  tJie  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shake- 
speare clubs  and  societies  put  together.      A   complete  facsimile  of  the  celebrated 
First  Folio  edition  of  1623  for  half-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.    Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily  rather  diminutive, 
but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  t/ie  original,  and  will  be  found  to  be  as 
useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  tlte  latter." — Athenaeum. 


Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iSs. 

The  School  of  Shakspere. 

Including  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley," 
with  a  New  Life  of  Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources  ;  "  No- 
body and  Somebody,"  "  Histriomastix,"  "The  Prodigal  Son," 
"Jack  Drum's  Entertainement,"  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
with  Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Murder  ;  and  "Faire  Em." 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Robert 
Green  and  his  Quarrels  with  Shakspere,  by  Richard  Simpson, 
B.  A.,  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  "  The 
Life  of  Campion,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Signboards : 

Their  History.     With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and   Re- 
markable Characters.     By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.     With  nearly  ico  Illustrations. 
"  Even  if  we  were  ever  so  maliciously  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs. 

Larwood  and  Hotten  s  plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

the  most  wltolesale  depredation." — Times. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Slang  Dictionary  reprinted  and  enlarged.  From  a  high 
scientific  point  of  view  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of  course  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained  humour,  and 
oddity,  and  grotesqueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  the 
student  of  language  and  the  student  of  human  nature." — Academy. 
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Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

The  Smoker  9s  Text-Book. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L.  -       •    -  ■■ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted 
Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Sheridan  s  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings, 
printed  from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c. ;  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Sheridaniana. 

"  The  editor  has  brought  together  within  a  manageable  compass  not  only  the 
sfven  pldys  by  which  Sheridan  is  best  known,  but  a  collection  also  of  his  poeticai, 
pieces  which  are  less  familiar  to  the  public,  sketches  of  unfinislied  dramas,  selections 
from  his  reported  "witticisms,  and  extracts  from  his  principal  speeches.  To  these 
is  prefixed  a  short  but  "well-written  memoir,  giving  the  chief  facts  in  Sheridan  s 
literary  and  political  career  ;  so  that,  with  this  volume  in  his  hand,  the  student 
may  consider  himself  tolerably  well  furnished  "with  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
general  comprehension  of  the  subject  of  it."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "  Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  I  or.  6d. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter 
J.  Morgan. 

"  Spenser  has  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  and  there  a 
line  or  stanza  quoted,  where  the  meaning  and  the  diction  are  within  a  child's 
comprehension,  and  additional  point  is  thus  given  to  the  nirrative  without  the 
cost  of  obscurity.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done.'" 
— The  Times. _____ 

Imperial  410,  containing  150  beautifully-finished  full-page  Engravings 
and  Nine  Vignettes,  all  tinted,  and  some  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colours,  half-morocco,  £9  gs. 

St  ot hard's  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great 

Britain.     With  Historical  Description  and  Introduction  by  John 
Kempe,  F.  S.  A.    A  New  Edition,  with  a  large  body  of  Additional 
Notes  by  John  Hewitt. 
%*  A  few  Large  Paper  copies,  royal  folio,  with  the  arms  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colours,  and  the  plates  very  carefully  finished  in  body-colours, 
heightened  with  gold  in  the  very  finest  style,  half-morocco.  £1%  i$s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Stedman  9s  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  skill 
and  understanding,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  with  diligence  and  thoroughness 
of  execution.  A?id  Mr.  Stedman,  having  chosen  to  "work  in  this  line,  deserves  tlie 
t/tanks  of  English  scholars  by  these  qttalities  a?td  by  something  more  ;  .  .  .  . 
he  is  faithful,  shidious,  and  discerning."— Saturday  Review. 
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Mr.  Swinburne's  Works : 


The   Queen    Mother  and 

Rosamond.    Fcap.  8vo,  5-r. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Fcap.   8vo,    gs.    Also  in  crown 
8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes     on    "Poems    and 

Ballads."    8vo,  is. 

William  Blake : 

A  Critical  Essay.  With  Facsimile 
Paintings.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

Song?  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8vo,  iqj.  6d. 


Bothwell: 

A  Tragedy.     Two  Vols,  crown 
8vo,  12s.  6d. 

George  Chapman : 

An  Essay.    Crown  8vo,  js. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  I2J. 

Erechtheus  : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English  Re- 
publican on  the  Muscovite  Cru- 
sade.   8vo,  is. 

A  Note  on  CharlotteBronfe. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


MR.  SWINBURNE' S  NEW  WORK. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ox 

Poems  and  Ballads.     Second  Series. 

By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

%*  Also  in  fcap.  8vo,  at  same  price,  uniform  with  the  First 
Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6d. 

Rossetti'sfW.  M.J  Criticism  upon  Swin- 

burners  "  Poems  and  Ballads." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Swiff  s  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 
"  The  *  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of Swift ; 
certainly  Rabelais  has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  anything  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of  biting  satire,  of  felicitous  analogy. 
The  '  Battle  of  the  Books '  is  such  an  improvement  on  the  similar  combat  in  the 
Lutrin,  that  we  can  hardly  own  it  as  an  imitation." — Hallam. 

"If  he  had  never  written  either  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub '  or  '  Gullivers  Travels,'  his 
name  merely  as  a  poet  would  have  come  down  to  us,  and  have  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity, with  well-earned  honours" — Hazlitt. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Strutfs    Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the 

People  of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recrea- 
tions, May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants, 
and  Pompous  Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited  by  William  Hone. 
**  A  few  Large  Paper  Copies,  with  an  extra  set  of  Copperplate 
Illustrations,  carefully  Coloured  by  Hand,  from  the  Originals,  50$-. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

Dr.  Syntax 's  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page 
Illustrations,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Thackerayana  : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes      Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inci- 
dents in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading.     With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings  and 
Five  Coloured  Plates,  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 
"It  would  have  been  a  real  loss  to  bibliographical  literature   had  copyright 
difficulties  deprived  the  general  public  of  this  very  amusing  collection.     On*  of 
Thackeray 's  habits,  from  his  schoolboy  days,  was  to  ornament  the  -margins  and 
blank  pages   of  the   books  he  had  in  use  with   caricature  illustrations  of  their 
contents.     This  gave  special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  almost  cause 
for  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.      Thackeray's 
place  in  literature  is  eminent  enough  to  have  made  this  an  interest  to  future 
generations.      The  anonymous  editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  could  to  compen- 
sate for  toe  lack  of  this.     It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
works,  but  also  to  any  memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
written." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  *]s.  6d. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner's  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence. Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends 
and  fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New 
Edition,  considerably  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 
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Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  30?. 
**  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  15s. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  i8j-.;  Large  Paper  copies 
(only  50  printed),  36^. 

Cyril  Tourneur's  Collected  Works, 

Plays  and  Poems.  Edited,  with  Critical  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  J.  Churton  Collins. 

"  Tourneur's  plays  are  an  essential  part  of  the  literary  history  of  his  period 
For  this  reason  chiefly  they  deserve  Mr.  Collins' s  careful  editing.  His  notes  ar 
brief  and  to  tJie  point ;  his  illustrations,  drawn  from  a  store  of  curious  and  re- 
condite learning,  are  apt  and  pregnant The  book,  which  is  prettily 

printed,  is  one  which  the  student  of  Elizabethan  literature  cannot  dispense  with." 
— Saturday  Review. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

A  Study.  By  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey,"  &c. 

"Mr.  Page  has  done  a  good  deed  in  making  the  'Poet  Naturalist''  known  to 
English  readers.  Thoreau' s  story  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  stories  of  our  time, 
and,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Page  for  reproducing  it  for  us.  The  '  New  England 
Hermit '  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  almost  as  great  a  favourite  with  English 
boys  of  this  generation  as  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Mr.  Page's  study  has,  besides  other 
merits,  that  of  brevity,  so  rare  in  these  days  ;  and  we  rose  from  tJie  book  with  a 
strong  desire  for  more,  a  feeling  that  we  had  only  had  half  a  meal." — Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

Timbs  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and 
Taverns.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.  A.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Timbs'    English    Eccentrics    and    Ec- 

centricities :  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S. A.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *]s.  6d. 

Tom  Taylor  9s  Historical  Plays. 

"Clancarty,"  "Jeanne d' Arc,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "Arkwright's  Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "Plot 
and  Passion." 
**  The  Plays  ma3r  also  be  had  separately,  at  is.  each. 
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Crown  4to,  half-Roxburghe,  12s.  6d. 

Vagabondiana  ; 

or,  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wanderers  through  the  Streets  of 
London  ;  with  Portraits  of  the  most  Remarkable,  drawn  from  the 
Life  by  John  Thomas  Smith,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  Introduction  by  Francis  Douce,  and 
Descriptive  Text.  With  the  Woodcuts  and  the  32  Plates,  from 
the  original  Coppers. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

JValton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler  ; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ; 
and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear 
Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  L 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty- 
nine  Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  2s. 

IVarrant  to  Execute  Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  >]s.  6d. 

Wright 's  Caricature    History    of   the 

Georges.  (The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures, 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7.?.  6d. 

Wright 's  History  of  Caricature  and  of 

the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature>  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    Profusely  iUustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
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